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SUN AND SHADE. 



CHAPTER I. 

KINDNESS. 

Man is dear to man, the poorest poor 

Long for some moments, in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselyes, the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 

As needed kindness ; for this single cause 

That we have all of us a human heart. 

Wordsworth. 

T IFE is made up of little things ; an observa- 
-■^ tion often made, and nearly as often forgot- 
ten. It was a truth which Letty Drake — left at 
Coombe, and ranging in an untrammeled liberty 
over Trederrick under the care of Miss Teague — 
was learning and practising every day. 
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it was a life of sympathy. 

It half frightened Letty to feel how happy it 
had made her. The springing up of new inte- 
rests in her life alarmed one whose whole exist- 
ence had been one of renunciation. It is true 
she had been a benefactress; and had had the 
blessings and love of the poor ; but the blessings 
had fallen on barren soil, the love had never 
done her any good. Now it was different ; she 
could not tell why. Perhaps the heart that had 
suffered the ploughshare of deep grief to rend 
and furrow it was in reality not broken, but 
prepared for the good seed that should bear 
fruit a hundred fold. Perhaps in the p«tst season 
of rest at Coombe that heart had received those 
healing dews that nourish the seed and bring 
the green to perfection. Anyhow, she was left 
there to be still, and the wish had come to 
labour, and to love ; not as in the sunless, un- 
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profitable past, but to win blessing and to be 
strong once more ; but in a better, more endur- 
ing strength. 

She had discovered the truth that we are kind 
and merciful, not altogether to bless the object 
of our charity, but because we cannot do with- 
out the good that such things bring to ourselves. 
She gave and she received. 

She learnt more of the living world around 
her in those few weeks with Miss Teague than 
in the whole of her previous life at Trederrick ; 
and the larger the range of her sympathy, the 
less she pitied herself, the less she feared to be 
unhappy, the more she understood that the grie- 
vous things of life had to be lived down, and 
that there is no such thing as a day without 
mercy, or a trial without good. In a word, she 
had found that she was not above receiving ; 
and when the heart is open to receive as well as 
to give, then there is natural action and healthy 
life. And she had received the gift of under- 
standing. 

B 2 



mysterious gain out of her great loss, and 
that to rejoice with those who have joy for their 
portion, and to weep with those who suflfer, can 
only be truly done by such as have had ex- 
perience of both kinds. So she began to live 
the life that lay before her with a new and a 
better strength. 

" Whose soul was like a star and dwelt apart — ^" 

that, in a vague sort of way, Letty had thought 
would be the isolated condition of herself 
through all future life. Her trial, being her 
secret also, had, she thought, quite separated 
her from the life around. This impression con- 
tinued after recovery, till she was left alone 
with Marian Teague in the little world they 
called their own. And then another knowledge 
came — that there was no such thing as living 
alone in any right and virtuous way ; 
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*^ That we have all of us a human heart */* 

and that hope and love, pain and sorrow, come 

to all. So Letty shook herself free from her 

» 

lonely captivity of soul, and said, " Either we 
are all heroines — or there are none at all." 

The common lot comes to each in some way 
or other, according to their lives, and their 
positions. Yes, there are many deaths for- 
shadowing the great one, let there be resurrec- 
tions also. 

The life she led was a wholesome life and 
peaceful. It was peaceful to go to Trederrick 
and superintend the packing of those tin boxes 
of flowers that went three times a week to Lady 
Judith. There was a new interest in watching 
the state and produce of the hot-houses, and the 
condition of the autumn fiiiits that were to 

• 

appear at her mother's table. Reading her 
mother's notes too — for it was her mother, not 
her father, who wrote to Letty — was an event ; 
answering them was a sort of trial generally. 
Up would rise the recollection of her ruined life, 



from her, and this made the thought of that 
man too intolerable — that he, who knew so 
much, should leave her so — that one who had 
confessed to her his knowledge of possible diffi- 
culty should give way at the first word and 
leave her to the terrible trial of silence — "/i« 
knew that my mother would never eaplain,^^ The 
thought vexed her. It made it very difficult 
sometimes to write to her mother ; and the diffi- 
culty was not made less by the idea of her 
mother being glad to write kind things, by a 
feeling that she could detect little unusual 
scraps of feeling hidden away among common- 
place words— as if there was, she knew, some- 
thing to be patched up. Almost with a gesture 
of scorn Letty would put such notes away from 
her. Then, penitentially, she would take them 
up, answer them meekly, and forgive her 
mother once more. It was a relief to get away 
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to the grassy headland, and sit down with 
Marian Teagne, talking, reading, working — 
sheltering under some upstanding rock where 
the sheep had worn little caves in the shelving 
stone at the base, and rest both body and 
mind. It was a merciful, amusing, health- 
giving variety to hear Martha Gedd's prattle 
about the baby, for whom the neat pink frocks 
and pinafores had been made and trimmed by 
Letty's unaccustomed fingers, which had known 
more of pens and ink than of needles and 
thread. 

" Yes, ma'am, I always say of those we have, 
fourteen months' care, and do our best by them, 
and be baptized and vaccinated ; and this one 
has been done on both arms, and is called 
Charles. He was baptized the eleventh of Au- 
gust, on a Thursday. And I have said it of all, 
which is three, fourteen months' care, and do 
our best." 

" And after fourteen months ?" calmly asks 
Letty. 



face, it is to be feared, says, with approval and 
authority, touching her daughter-in-law, " She 
is a very good mother — a very good mother is 
Martha, and thanks to be," with a slight curtsey, 
meant to fill up, as by an appropriate panto- 
mime, the unfinished phrase. Letty recovers 
her usual composure, and says the children 
always look so pretty, so clean, so neat, and she 
hopes the arm will go on well. "Sure to, 
ma'am," replies the older matron, as if to sus- 
pect otherwise was to mention a possibility sug- 
gestive of reproach — " Sure to." And so Letty . 
cannot go till she has recovered her place in 
Mrs. Gedds' estimation, and is obliged to make 
inquiries after old Johnny Mitohel, and to ask 
Mrs. Gedds to do her a favour. Of course she 
will ; and all frowns are cleared off instantly. 
Will Mrs. Gedds find out if the tobacco with 
which Captain Penwarne usually supplies him is 
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finished, and if so, give him some from her? 

The mission is accepted with smiles. The 
baby crows loudly, to the mother's "pretty 
dear," and Letty walks off with a bag of ginger- 
bread to the school ; and then to Miss Teague's 
cottage, where they are to lunch before spend- 
ing an hour on the sands. 

It was a splendid end to a glorious summer'. 
Letty, by degrees, had accustomed herself to * 
the revisiting of many places which she had 
once dreaded to see again. She had gone to 
Marsland ; she had listened to Sir Harry's ac- 
counts of Cecil Carteray ; she had received 
Mrs. Carteray's half-angry mufmurs, half-de- 
spairing hopes as to her step-son's* desertion of 
her ; she had hearcj Sir Harry laugh, and vow 
that they need think no more about him now 
Freddy had come back. Freddy was true; 
Freddy was never going to say one thing and 
do another ; Freddy was not the boy to forget 
those who had never forgotten him — neither 
would he talk stuff about the over-civilization of 



He'll turn Mormon. He waits to have as many 
wives as will work for him." Then he would 
turn again to his boy — his Freddy. " Going to 
be married, bless him ! Going to be married to 
the very girl I had picked out for him years 
ago. And that story of her being engaged to 
James Luxton was one of Lady Mary's fairy- 
tales. She wanted it, so she said it. But when 
his uncle took that charming girl. Miss Cereseau 
— ah I you will have to paint your cheeks to look 
as well as she does, my dear, though you are a 
beauty when you look your best," says Sir 
Harry. " When Lady Mary saw James Luxton 
with a married uncle— a lovely stroke of for- 
tune, but well deserved — then she likes my boy 
best. Oh ! an old intriguer is Lady Mary. I 
was very glad when Mr. Cleverleigh took her 
off my hands. They are coming to Lerrins. 
It's given to the girl by the marriage settle- 
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ments — supposing there was no son — /did that." 
And Sir Harry laughs, and is exceedingly happy, 
and Letty rejoices with him, finds good disci- 
pline in the old man's talk, taking it patiently, 
and is rewarded by three brace of partridges. 
" Shot by my own hand, though my arm can't 
take the gun as it once could. Are you never 
going to shoot your Trederrick and Croombe 
birds ? What are those men about, my dear f ' 

" They are shooting at Dynely. My father is 
gone to Berlin, but Captain Penwarne is coming 
to Coombe very soon — any day, in fact ; we 
heard so last week." 

"Gone to Berlin? Well, and where's your 
mother I" 

" She went to Norwood when my father left 
England," Letty says. "When she comes to 
Trederrick I shall go to her, and my visit at 
Coombe will come to an end." 

" And where are the bride and bridegroom ?" 

Letty tells how Sir James and Lady Luxton 
are gone to Scotland, and Sir Harry is again 
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for him. And how quiet the old lover kept hi^ 
story I Take care of the old lovers, Miss Letty," 
he cries ; " their aim is steady, their minds well 
made up ; and then they settle up matters in a 
moment, declaring that they have no time to lose. 
And I think some of our young ones might study 
their style with advantage. We should have 
less nonsense talked, a little more forbearance 
shown, not to say gratitude, and fewer goings- 

off to the Mormons, like " 

Everybody laughs. Letty has laughed I It 
nearly brought the tears to her eyes to find 
that she had done so. And the next minute, 
with loud farewells. Sir Harry had taken her 
to the carriage, and she was speaking of Ler- 
rins to Miss Teague, and the old days when Jane 
Drake was taken there to meet the Goodman 
girls and little Lady Mary, and be present at 
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an out-door children's banquet of strawberries 
and cream. 

When Letty had arrived at this happy point 
of strength, she determined on a triumph. And 
she won it. 

She went to Mrs. Baynard's. She heard her 
talk of Cecil Carteray, and her declarations of 
Freddy's having come like a blessing to make 
them forget him, and prevent their suflFering 
anything by his absence. 

" I declare no one regrets him," said Eleanor 
Baynard, with energy. " He could only have 
had the power of aflfecting the surface of things. 
He was very bright, and gilded one's life like a 
gentle sunbeam sometimes, certainly. But how 
he is past away I and no one hurt, no one 
wanting him. The fact was that Cecil was 
cruel and selfish — selfish without knowing it. 
I begin to think that some people may be self- 
ish, quite without the smallest tincture of wrong. 
He shone because it was his nature; we went 
into his shining because we liked it, and we 



He is shining on some one else now, and caring 
just as little. I hope they may have a Freddy 
to heal up their hearts, and wipe out his 
memory, and fill his place with real love, and 
real faithfulness, when Cecil goes off to glitter 
elsewhere. But it has been a great bore," says 
Mrs. Baynard ; " and I must say that the pa- 
tience my sister has with him, the regularity of 
her writing, the thought she bestows on such 
an ingrate, does vex me. If she did not write 
clever letters, and so amuse him, he would burn 
them unread." 

Letty, as it had been before, was teaching a 
mystery to Mrs. Baynard's patient fingers ; and 
when Laura ran by the window, it was difficult 
to believe that a change so great had happened 
to her as to influence all her life, and make her 
lonely in heart, bruised in spirit, broken for 
ever ; changed. Struggle as she did, and con- 
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quer afl she was conquering, yet no effort could 
wipe away the change. Changed she would 
be through all life. And Cecil had done this. 

She talked quietly, counted stitches, said how 
the thread was to be here or there, detected 
the first inclination to go wrong, and confirmed 
the uncertain hands in the ways that were 
right, while still Mrs. Baynard talked. 

" Why does not Hugo come I What can 
keep him at Dynely ?" 

" Shooting, I suppose. . But he is coming to 
Coombe. He wrote to Miss Teague the other 

day Yes, the thread in front now ; that is 

right — the same three times over He is go- 
ing to bring somebody with him ; and he ex- 
pects your brother will be at Marsland by that 
time." 

" I suppose he will. But he is in attendance 
on Liza. Lady Mary says she is going to 
Biarritz. When do you expect Lady Judith?" 

'* No time is fixed. You know my father is 
gone to Berlin ; my mother asked me to come 
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either Trederrick or Coombe. How could one 
leave such a sea as this?" 

" It looks lovely to-day," said Mrs. Baynard. 
" And I always enjoy the fish time. The bay is 
full of pilchards. Are you going?" 

"I thought I would walk through your 
shrubbery to Trederrick. I shall go back to 
Coombe by the crag-path." 

" Go that way if you like ; and come again. 
I have seen so little of you lately." Mrs. Bay- 
nard kissed Letty, and looked at her anxiously. 
" You do not overtax your strength ? You are 
careful not to be in the sun ?" 

" Oh I I take great care of myself; and I am 
really well — I am indeed. I shall look pale, I 
suppose, till I am braced by the winter frosts. 
But I am well — I am indeed." 

" I want to hear so much more than I have 
yet heard about Sophy Cereseau's wedding. It 
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was a crowning mercy for Freddy. And I used 
to see Sir James when, years ago, before he 
went to India, he came to Trederrick. About 
the time your little brother died — can you 
remember it I He came there several times ; 
and we all admired him. In spite of the great 
difference of age, I think Sophy may be very 

happy." 

'* Sir James is a delightAil man. My father 
and mother have always been fond of him," 
said Letty ; " and 1 will send you Alice's letter 
about the wedding. She gave me an excellent 
account of it. It was a very quiet, happy, 
sensible sort of wedding. Only two brides- 
maids ; and Sophy wore a bonnet, but such a 
pretty one, that everybody might desire to 
wear such ever more ; and he looked quite mag- 
nificent. And Alice says my mother was the 
handsomest woman there, and that my father 
said so." 

"Where was Mrs. Penwarne?" asked Mrs. 
Baynard. 

VOL. m. C 
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groom started for Edinburgh, looking as if they 
had been ten years man and wife. And in the 
afternoon Lord and Lady Dynham went back 
again to Dynely ; and two days after Alice and 
Aunt Jane and Colonel Penwame followed 
them. And all that remains to be told, Alice's 
letter will tell you. I will send it this evening." 

" Was Hugo there I" 

" No. But I must really go now." 

"We will come to Coombe, and read the 
letter there," said Mrs. Baynard. 

" Oh I yes ; pray do." And then Letty took 
her departure by the window, and went across 
the turt on by the path through the shrubs ; and 
she stood still where Cecil had spoken to her, 
and told her to say how she loved him. 

It was not to grieve or to repine that she 
stood there, but to accustom herself to the truth, 
and to ^ow strong. 
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Some girls ought to have spoken — ought to 
have told their parents, perhaps ; but she could 
not. It had not belonged to her life to do that. 
The whole sorrow had been confined to her 
own heart. It had suffered its bitterness, and 
it had now, as far as was possible, recovered 
from its shock. 

Once again the thought came to her that she 
had no future, that Hope had nothing any more 
to do with her; and once again she felt that 
it was not bad to live for to-day^ and to be con- 
tent with life as each morning brought it to 
her, and each sunset closed it in ; to live a life 
in which, of all its inhabitants, herself was least 
of all. 

Through Trederrick, by the house on the 
terrace, standing and looking over the parapet 
on the golden gorse and purple heath, and 
gaudy colouring of the late-flowering shrubs 
that flourished on the bank below ; through the 
conservatory, to choose flowers for her mother, 
up the garden walks, and by the fruit-tree wall ; 
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it seemed to her most glorious — truth that he 
loved her ; then to the shadowy corner where 
the laburnums grew on the lawn at Coombe, 
and — " Oh I Letty, you have been wandering 
too far this day. You loot exhausted. I will 
not trust you out alone again if you abuse my 
confidence." 

"No, no," Letty said, "I have been very 
good. I have been sitting witl^ Mrs. Baynard. 
Scold me for gossiping ; I have done nothing 



worse." 



That evening, when Letty took out Alice's 
letter for Mrs. Baynard to read, she opened the 
last that her mother had written to her, and 
read it again. There was something about it 
which the girl felt to be unusual. Her mother's 
notes were generally of the most simple sort, 
but there was a touch of strangeness on this 
one which Letty could not explain. It began — 
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" Your father is just gone to Dover by the 
train that enables him to cross to Calais to- 
night. I did not tell you before that he con- 
templated a short visit to Berlin, because he 
said every day that he was going to write to 
you himself and, as you know, I never inter- 
fere with intentions great or small. Before he 
went, however, he said that he had not written, 
and he asked me to do so. He would have 
gone a fortnight ago, but Sophy's h\isband 
seemed to expect him to be present at his mar- 
riage. I go to-night to Norwood. You know 
I like the place, and I think I may stay till 
your father returns. If you wish for a change, 
come to me ; but give me notice a day or two 
before of your wishes. I might be wandering. 
Send flowers to me there, if you can take the 
trouble without too much &tigue. Rowe does 
not pack them as you do. Can't you teach 
him ? I hear that Hugo Penwame may bring 
a shooting-party to Coombe. I would come 
back to Trederrick, if you wanted me; but 
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Belton stayed in London two or three days 
after his father and mother went to Dynely. 
He came here twice, evidently for the pleasure 
of saying, as often as he pleased, how beautiful 
Alice looked at the wedding. It was quite 
true. He has followed the Penwarnes to 
Dynely, where the yearly fSte comes off 
shortly." 

According to Letty's experience, this was a 
very long letter ; also, it was very remarkable 
to find her mother condescending to telUng 
news ; further, never before in her life had 
Lady Judith spoken or written in that way of 
Mr. Drake to her daughter. Letty looked at 
the sentence, " I never, as you know, interfere 
with intentions, great or smalV' &nd she felt as 
if her mother had come down from the cold 
silent niche she usually occupied as a mere 
gazer on her life and her father's, and bad 
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made a confidence to her* The constrained life 
that Letty had led towards her mother made 
her feel a great surprise on reading this. She 
knew with the most positive certainty that her 
mother meant to be kind to her — meant, some- 
how, to place her more on an equality than she 
had ever done before — ^not to draw her from 
her father, but yet to give her a little bit ot 
herself. 

Letty knew very well that Lady Judith did 
not love Mr. Drake. As her eyes rested on this 
letter, she said in her heart — " Well, perhaps I 
may understand it one day; and I think she 
wants to be kind." 

The things she had done that day were very 
little things, and yet she felt that by their 
means she had accomplished great ends. Her 
heart was less shut up, her spirit less isolated. 
Kindness had come back to her, she thought. 
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CHAPTER n. 



GOING AND GONE. 



In my hearths temple I suspend to thee 
These votiye wreaths of withered memory. 

Shelley. 

THTR. DRAKE'S determination to go to Berlin 
■^^ had been taken before Sophy Cereseau'e 
marriage, and put off exactly for the cause 
given in Lady Judith's letter to Letty. She 
had told it quietly enough, as if it had been of 
no more meaning than Lady Mary's threatened 
flight to Biarritz, but it had been a great event 
in her life, nevertheless; and it had come on 
Lady Judith strangely and suddenly, and in 
consequence of an event of which she had had 
to be told by an ambassador* 
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She was sitting in that room, which wore al- 
ways the most perfect aspect, as the home 
sitting-room of a woman well born and well 
educated, and where only those who were ad- 
mitted to her home-life had access, when Sir 
James Lnxton came in. He was always wel- 
come, and she told him so. 

" Give me half an hour alone," he said. 

" Why ?" she asked. " I am expecting Hugo. 
He has become quite a gossip of mine. I pro- 
mised him." 

"Break your promise. Say you are unex- 
pectedly engaged on business. It is on busi- 
ness," he said earnestly ; but she laughed. " I 
come from Mr. Drake," he said gravely Then 
she looked in the old, cold, half-scomftil way, 
and gave the order to the servant who answered 
the bell — "If Captain Penwame comes, as I 
think probable, say I am sorry not to see him — 
give him this." She had written a note of a 
few words only — " I am engaged on business ot 
Mr. Drake's." And then she and Sir James 
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BerKn— soon ; in a few days. He wished me to 
say to you that — ^that the woman is dead," 

" The person he married V she asked, with a 
white face. 

"Yes." 

" Oh !" she said ; and took up some pretty 
needle- work from her little velvet-covered table, 
and began to work. 

" I think you should try to understand it." 

" But I never have been under the smallest 
misapprehension," she said, with nuld, wonder- 
ing eyes fixed on his honest face. 

"Nevertheless, Lady Judith, you have been 
very ^" He stopped. 

** Please to say what. I will promise to bear 
it. I have been very — ^well I" 

" Provoking," he said. 

" 1 have been simply nothing at all," she ex- 
claimed. " Was ever such an accusation made 
on such empty evidence I" 
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"There is a thing to understand, and yon 
won't understand it* Lady Judith, in a short 
time — a time to be counted now by hours — ^I shall 
be again married, and to a wife of your choos- 
ing. I feel very strongly that I can never speak 
to you again about this thing." 

" No ; of course not. It is a secret between 
us now; and you will have no secrets then. 
The past Sophy will have no right to ; but with 
your future she will claim her share. You are 
quite right. We can never speak again of this. 
And, indeed, why should we? 1 thank you, 
James, for all the good you have been to me, 
and for all the Mthfiil friendship yon have 
shown Mr. Drake. I thank you very heartily. 
Oh ! I am so glad to know that I shall love your 
wife." 

" Thank you — ^thank you," he said, even with 
emotion, taking her offered hand. « I beKeve 
that you will have given me a great reward in 
Sophy — ^thank you for that too. But I must 
not wander away from my subject. I have to 
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" You would be more merciful, and happier, if 
you understood it all." 

"My comprehension of the whole thing is 
perfect, and my understanding of it very much 
beyond anything you could arrive at. Listen. 
Mr. Drake, shortly after he was of age, marries 
— no matter who — where the law of marriage 
diBfers from our own. He was exactly the man 
to marry beneath him, provided the girl was 
pretty, and capable of worshipping him. He had 
a private enjoyment in it which was, no doubt, 
very precious and gratifying to one of his dispo- 
sition. Then the girl had parts, and he in- 
structed her. It was a fine idea to make his 
wife. It suited his character to do so great a 
thing, and to show her to an admiring world, 
when finished, as the wonderful thing he had, 
in his hours of leisure, created* The girl was a 
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good girl, very graceful — she was that when I 
saw her — and very pretty, I heard ; but of that 
I did not see any remains." 

" Peter never told me who she was," said Sir 
James. 

" Oh ! I passed that over, thinking you knew. 
Her mother, a widow, with this one child, was 
a public singer, and an actress, of great merit, I 
believe. One night, owing to an accident by 
fire at the theatre, she was so injured that she 
died after a few days. Mr. Drake was very 
kind and Uberal, and when he found she had 
this one girl, a pretty creature, as the story 
goes, of little more than sixteen, he took her, 
and married her, and proceeded to educate her 
for the position he honestly intended her to fill. 
He kept that position a secret firom her, wisely 
enough; as, if death had come to him in his 
father's life-time, this inheritance would have 
gone elsewhere. At last, however, his father 
did die; and Mrs. Drake heard firom some 
one of the truth that had still been kept 
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she was not yet fit for it. Can't you imagine 
how he would go on irritating her I" asked 
Lady Judith, with a smile on her face. '' She 
told me all about it herself when I went to see 
her after her son's death. I took quite a fancy 
to her, she told it so well. The coldness of 
the man, the determination to carry out his 
plan, the instructing — oh, the instructing ! It 
must have driven her half mad; for she got 
violent, which made him calmer than ever, and 
much more than ever resolute. She was so 
dreadfol one day that he locked her up. But 
she had written of her wrongs to an old but 
very distant relative, who sent his son to ascer- 
tain the truth. He arrived at this happy mo- 
ment, and took her, somehow or other, out of 
her prison, and to a house where Mr. Drake 
refused to see her ; and out of all that the 
divorce came, and Mr. Drake dowered her for 
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hiB difldren's Bakes, and the hero who had 
come to her relief married her. It was this man 
who set himself to claim the entailed estates for 
the boy. He is dead ; and she married a third 
time. And now 1" 

" Now she is gone," said Sir James ; " having 
been again a widow. On her death-bed she 
wrote a letter telling Peter that their daughter 
had had an accident in her childhood, from the 
effects of which she had never recovered. She 
has been for some time in an asylum for persons 
who are imbecile. To this girl she asked him 
to continue an annuity. Peter, who has never 
trusted anyone but me in this matter, immedi- 
ately determined to go by himself to the place 
where she lives, and arrange for her mainten- 
ance. Thus the story comes to an end," con- 
cluded Sir James. 

"Not quite. Please to gratify me this last 
time of gossiping by explaining what you meau 
by saying I have been perverse?" 
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Mr. Drake ought to be felt for, and, if felt for, 
forgiven, for having concealed all this and mar- 
ried me. It is, I suppose, the point on which 
we must always disagree. Such pride and 
contempt as I, in the earlier days of my mar- 
ried life showed him, I hope I did foil penance 
for when 1 lost my boy. I was, till that other 
boy died, obliged, by the news 1 had heard, to 
be glad that my own son was dead. I was very 
glad. I was glad to think we could not either 
of ufi be put to any open shame by the appear- 
ance of an elder heir. If, since then, after 
standing by that other grave in another land, I 
have wished for him back again, that sad, fruit- 
less desire may reckon as penance too, perhaps ; 
for I have led a lonely life." 

"Will you forgive me when I say — and I 
only say it hoping to influence the future for 
good — that you are very hard, very unap- 
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proachabl^, very contemptuous to all the world ; 
and that some of your loneliness must be traced 
to yourself." 

" You put it very truly," she said ; " but you 
can never know what my life was. Why, he 
was so utterly a self-worshipper that he was 
bent on changing nie ! If a man makes himself 
stony, and confessedly intends to bring you 
under his feet, and there to mould you into 
something else with his marble hands, is it any 
use to meet such a man, and such a moment 
as that, with a heart and hands of softness and 
flesh and blood ? I met him with his own 
weapons. I conquered sufficiently for my own 
peace. I hope I never intended to make him 
unhappy for mere tyranny's sake. I refused to 
part with this house, which I had left to me for 
my own use ; I insisted on receiving my pin- 
money ; I reftised to give him up the money 
which came to me yearly from the trustees who 
had the care of my own fortune. All that was 
mine I kept. He hated me for it. He had 
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He would not be dictated to. He lost all that 
to show his independence. Then he paid with- 
out betraying a pang, to show his coolness, an'd 
never gambled again, to show his strength. I 
refused to allow Jane and Marian Teague to 
live with us on our return to England, because 
I knew he would use them as an audience to 
get plaudits out o^ and pity, for having married 
so determined a wife. You know how that 
ended. I conquered so far as to have a life of 
melancholy peace. It was the best I could get ; 
and I was determined to win the independence 
necessary for it. I gave up my daughter to 
him. That too may coimt for penance if I have 
ever really behaved ill to Mr. Drake. But, in 
jGsict, I really believe that he would have wrecked 
himself in the eyes of this censorious world if 
I had not attracted some of its notice to my- 
self, and lowered himself among men if I had 
not insisted on our living in a way fitted to my 
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birth and station. The curious part is that, 
when I had conquered him, and when I knew 
the story of his marriage, Tie repented. I am 
sure he did. We have had some sort of peace 
ever since. He gave up trying to twist every- 
thing into hie own life, and bend every desire 
of every heart about him into hie own will ; and 
it was not my nature to pursue my victories. 
I had won enough peace to give me rest at 
night, and food in comfort. I never asked for 
more. Of course all the witnesses of our lives 
thought ill of me. If I had wanted a fnend, I 
could not have found her. Suddenly the poor 
girl came — a girl 1 had never troubled myself to 
like or dislike — ^your Sophy — came into my life 
and blessed me. A great black cloud was 
Kfted off my path. I could see sunshine again. 
I could believe in healthy pleasure, and give 
thanks for love. I could not part with Sophy 
except to an old friend. I am so glad you are 
going to marry her, James." 

" Thank you," he said, rising to go — " thank 
you, Judith." D 2 



mm oer nana. 

" Am I to be the bearer of any message ?" he 
asked. 

" I think I will speak to him myself," she 
said. " Good-bye." 

When the time came to speak to Mr. Drake, 
pleasant words passed between them. He had 
come rather as a coward to the interview ; but 
there was no trial of any kind in store for 
him. 

She began the subject by saying, " Sir James 
has given me your message. Shall you be long 
away ?" 

" Oh 1 no. I confess I should like a run to 
Dresden for a few days." 

" Then it would bfe a pity not to take it," she 
answered. " What is to be done with your 
letters ?" 

*' ril write. Would you take the trouble of 
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keeping all in safety till you hear from me?" 

" Of course." 

" Where shall you be ? They wanted you at 
Dynely." 

" I can't go there. I am in love with soli- 
tude just now. I will go to Norwood. It's a 
fancy of mine, you know. I will tell Letty to 
come to me, if she likes it. Not that she will. 
Anything you may write to me can come to this 
house. I shall send for letters, I suppose. One 
never feels settled except in one's own place. 
Is it to-morrow you go ?" 

" Yes ; I shall go to see Jane to-night." 

And so the event was got over. 

The next day, after luncheon, they stood 
alone together in the dining-room, silently, for 
a few minutes. Then a carriage drove to the 
door. 

"Wish me well, Judith," he said, imitating 
the Trederrick mode of speech, and holding out 
his hand to her, dropping for the moment his 
usually stiff and commanding manner. She 



smile, and the man's nervous face responded 
quickly to the sunshine of her beauty. She 
took his hand. " I wish you well, Peter," she 

said. " I was going to ask you ^" 

"What shall I do for you?" he inquired, 
eagerly. 

f 

" Not anything for me — ^but for Letty. You 
could bring her a set of those amethysts girls 
wear, you know." 

"Can't you buy them here in town I" he 
asked, the dictating spirit cpme back to him. 

" Oh ! yes ; only then you would not bring 
them for her." 

" Well, I don't know— I'll see about it. But 
it would save trouble if you got them yourself. 
Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." Their hands met. He seemed 
almost in too great a hurry to take up his 
gloves and hat to notice her. 
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" Good-bye," she said once more. The man- 
servant was in the room. 

^< You know I shall write," he said, and turn- 
ed away. 

The tears jumped up into her eyes ; but she 
had no consciousness of where they came from, 
nor what they meant. Her trembling lip curl- 
ed into a half derisive half wondering smile at 
her own loss of self-command. He had left the 
room with the door open, she walked out and 
upstairs, and into her own boudoir as the car^ 
riage was driving away. Then she sat down 
and wept bitterly. 

She granted herself this great relief without 
asking herself why she wanted it ; but vague 
thoughts of Sophy happy with one whose 
goodness crowned him with what was 
equal to perpetual youth; hazy recollections 
of a day when all this had been hoped for, 
pined for, by herself and lost before she had 
really known that it had indeed been offered to 
her — ^these things made her weep, and such 



anger out of her heart. She said that the time 
for anger was over. Her heart's temple, but 
for those withered memories, was a vacant 
empty shrine. She sat there alone, and lonely 
beyond all description. Her one real friend, 
Sir James Luxton, given away, possessed by 
another — gone. Her daughter she had given 
away too ; denied herself any part in her, lest 
she should become a memory defiled by conten- 
tion ; yet Letty had been longed over with all 
the irrepressible longing of a mother's heart. 
She had done violence to herself in this matter, 
but she had done wisely, she knew. Letty's 
life would have been less happy than it was if 
she had acted otherwise. So she had felt and 
believed. Therefore she had clad herself in 
the disguise of cold indifference, and never, till 
the girl lay apparently dying, had she betrayed 
the warmth that lay within. But she could 
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nfever have done hoping that she should get 
Letty for her own one day ; and the only way 
of accomplishing this was, she thought, to get 
her married to Hugo. " I should make both of 
them love me then," she said in her meditations, 
and so hoping she wrote to Letty the letter 
which has been read. 

Her hero, however, had other thoughts, and 
was then riding with Colonel Penwarne and 
talking of them. 

These two men were the greatest possible 
friends, and likely to continue so, notwithstand- 
ing their disagreements as to Alice ; for dis- 
agreements they had. Colonel Penwarne, the 
older and ever successful hero, talked sublime- 
ly of conquering fate ; and Hugo, who had suffer- 
ed shipwreck in that poetical barque which has 
youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm, 
was more in the disposition to submit to loss, 
and make the best of it. 

"I shall be very sorry to part with you; 
very sorry to see you go back to India, we not 
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to you, Hugo — stay at home." 

" If I stayed at home, I should learn what 
Despair means/' 

" Why, you are despairing now, are you not I" 
asked the Colonel, with a happy twinkle in his 
eye, brought there by a sudden hope. 

" I did not mean the despair of a lover," 
said Hugo gravely. "I quite despair about 
Alice. I have done violence to myself at your 
kind instigation, and kept near her, and again 
got, to some degree, into her life. But she is 
not to be won. She is very odd to me, very 
often. If I were to stay at home I should 
learn a worse despair than a lover's ; I should 
despair as a man ; I should despair of Ufe." 

" How ?" asked Colonel Penwame briskly. 

" There is a despair that quashes life. I have 
had a sort of vision of what may be 
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* The agony, the desolation, 
The feeling up and down creation, 
For thy dark door, annihilation.* 

That is what may be. It won't do, you know. 
The love that dropt out of my Kfe — what a loss 
it was I I have never seen the smallest sign of 
relenting on Alice's part. Perhaps, if I were to 
say to her what I have now said to you, she 
would marry me. But as I have always said, 
I don't want that. I want what I thought I 
had, the love for love ; I had it before we came 
home. Ah, what a loss it was I I have been 
counting the cost of it ever since. It never gets 
counted out. It is a bad habit. It might bring 
me to the longing after Hhy dark doors, 
annihilation.' The only cure is work ; the only 
thing for me is to go and get it. Work is the 
great physic for human woe. Work, work ! I 
believe in it. I have consulted the learned, too. 
I asked Mrs. Ferris her opinion as to work — 
* Blessee, 'tis the most spiritual thing in life, 
next to saying your prayers 1' and Hugo 
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have always given me the open-heartednees 
that fathers prize. But now I see how it is. I 
have no encouragement to give you as to Alice. 
I ought to say * go.' I do say so. Hugo, my 
dear boy, go away ; go back to active life. 
There are good girls on earth who are not call- 
ed Alice." 

" Perhaps," laughed Hugo ; " but I don't feel 
sure. However, I can go off upon the dis- 
covery." 

" Yet — yet," it seemed very difficult for Colo- 
nel Penwarne to let his adopted son go. 
*' Have you made the most of your chances f 
Have you not been as it were — as it looked — 
dull, even indifferent in the matter ?" 

^' I can't tell. Perhaps it has seemed so some- 
times. Light purposes quickly find light words. 
I have had too deep a meaning to keep the 
expression of it on the tip of my tongue always. 
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Any return of tenderness from her I should have 
felt fast enough. Her loye is all I ever wanted. 
I want her to love me," said Hugo. 

He could never get this want out of his mind ; 
and it would come out in his great sincerity, 
and describe itself simply. / want her to marry 
w«, would not have expressed what he felt. He 
had known this from the first ; and he was im- 
doubtedly nervous about Alice being pressed to 
reconsider his suit. He was quite alarmed at 
the idea of being consulted over, and talked 
about, and praised and offered to her, and finally 
accepted as a man too good to lose. K she 
could only have come to him as she had so often 
done in her infant years, before she could speak 
plainly, and said, " Don't leave me, Hugo." If 
such a glorious moment could come to him 
now ! Had she not been in all his life. What 
had he ever been in love with before he loyed 
her ? It was not like the loves of other men. 
They might always have been choosing, chang- 
ing, persevering, prevailing — ^at last the right 
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judgment. 

Had it not been Alice's happiness as well as 
his own ? Had he ever treated her with caprice I 
Hadn't he always been faithful, glad, and thank- 
ful I Had he not waited only till she was old 
enough to answer from her own experience of 
herself when he should say " Come." Had she 
not told him to go, and come back if he liked 
it ; and that she would not break her heart if 
he married some one else ? 

In this way the argument was always being 
stated by Hugo's vexed disappointed heart. So, 
when he and Colonel Penwarne came in from 
their ride, it was a settled thing that Hugo was 
to go. " I shall tell Mrs. Penwarne," said the 
Colonel, *^ but I shall not tell Alice till we have 
got this Dynely visit over. I think that best." 

" I leave it all to you," said Hugo. 

Then, when Colonel Penwarne told Jane, his 
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wife, that woman grieved greatly; but she 
was fodthful to her first determination that 
Alioe must marry as she pleased. Yes, nothing 
in life could ever compensate a woman for not 
marrying with a perfect love. " The girl must 
please herself" she said through her tears. ^^ I 
could never discover to anyone else my great 
disappointment. Oh, Arthur !" 

And then they comforted each other, sitting 
side by side in the little back drawing-room in 
Davis's Hotel, which had been artfully changed 
into a kind of bower of geraniums and oleanders 
for their benefit. 

Colonel Penwame praised Hugo. 

" Yes," said his wif6, jealous of any one being 
praised in his presence, even by himself — " yes, 
Hugo is delightful. But who has he to thank 
for that I You are not among the aged yet, 
but you might say, as the white-bearded 
Phoenix said to Achilles — 

^ Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave ; 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave/ " 



Homer to me in the original," 

"Poor Peter!" she laughed happily. They 
had forgotten Alice and Hugo too, these tender 
souls. *' Poor Judith too I What a freak of his 
is this going to Berlin I He said he might go 
to Dresden. And Judith is quite alone. Shall 
we send and offer ourselves for the evening ? I 
am so glad to have got over all my first strange 
feelings towards her." 

" Yes ; but I always admired her," said Colo- 
nel Penwarne, smiling. " As to your youthful 
prejudices, they are mere memories now." 
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CHAPTER III. 



QUESTIONS. 



Or real parns, or those which fancy raise, 
For ever blot the sunshine of my days. 

R. West. 

" T COME as an aide-de-camp," said Hugo, 
-*• walking into Lady Judith's presence that 
evening. " I am to say from my superiors that 
they will wait upon you this evening, if you are 
quite alone." 

" Delightful I" exclaimed the lady. " I hope 
you are not expected to return with a mes- 
sage ?" 

" I am not expected. If you could not see 
them— only, in that case, I promised to re- 
turn." 
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nine, when they will arrive." 

"It would be too uncivil. Please to sit 
down." 

Hugo obeyed. He had no objection now, in 
view of his soon leaving for India, and in ex- 
pectation of a good appointment which had 
been offered to him there, to have a friendly 
talk alone with Lady Judith. 

He had not begun by liking her. She had 
never from the first, even when he had been in 
those long-past holidays at Coombe with Marian 
Teague and little Alice, had any fancy for him. 
But, in his manhood, after his long absence in 
India, after his youthfrd and distinguished career 
there, after her own boy's death, she had begun to 
think of him, to study him, to watch his ways 
and listen to his conversation, and she had 
grown to value him very much. She would 
have liked a son to match him. She longed 
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to make him her son by marrying him to 
Letty. 

" Sit down," she said. " Hugo Penwame, I 
have something to say to you. I have burnt 
that bad book." 

" Thank you," he said very quietly. 

" Why, you ought to be charmed, flattered 
— ^you ought to praise me. How dull you 
are 1" 

" I thanked you. I think thanks are better 
than the. self-sufficient fooleries you suggest. 
And why should you be praised ?" 

"And why should you thank me ?" she asked 
sharply. 

" Because you have done something towards 
preserving one woman's mind from greater con- 
tamination than it had ahready received." 

" Whose mind !" 

" Your own." 

" And is the state of that mind any concern 
of yours ?" 

" Lady Judith, I dislike this sort of examina- 
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"I don't believe it. You speak from your 
ignorance," interrupted Hugo. 

" Well, / find you so diflFerent. It may be 
knowledge or ignorance — no matter which — 
that to get at your opinions is particularly — 
particularly ^" 

" Go on, please." 

"Amusing, I think," said Lady Judith. 

" You are too bad," he said, laughing. 

" Nevertheless, I burnt the book," she repeat- 
ed, "and I want my question answered. Is 
the state of my mind any concern of yours ?" 

" It is the business and the interest of every 
man worthy of being called a man to keep 
every woman's mind, as far as his power and 
influence allows, innocent and pure. I think 
that book is the worst I ever read. In my 
boyhood I read, not all, but too much. In my 
manhood I began to read it again ; but I burnt 
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it, as you did. You see, we are one. Now, 
enough. Are you going to be agreeable ?" 

She laughed and looked at him, holding some 
pretty work in her fingers, and glancing at him 
with a face all over smiles, as he sat almost in 
front of her by her velvet table. 

"Please to begin," he said pleadingly, and 
she laughed again. 

" We have only half an hour more, Hugo." 
She held out her hand to him. "Take my 
hand." He took her beautiful hand, still very 
beautiful, though in the hand age shows soon- 
est. "Never mention to anyone what I am 
going to say. I depend on your honour. I am 
going to tell you the great wish of my heart. 
Oh 1 Hugo, could you not love Letty ?" 

He kissed her hand, and let it go. 

" No, dear Lady Judith." 

" It is the great wish of my heart. It would 
give me so much happiness. My son would be 
alive again ; my daughter would return to my 
breast, where she has never been since she 



"Any man — ^not I," he answered. "Mr, 
Drake once spoke to me — I hope yon never — ^" 

" No, no ; it is not easy to believe in great 
blessings. This would be such a blessing I Ton 
can't dislike her, Hugo." 

** I admire her very much." 

** Yon surely can't love anyone else I I never 
feared about anyone but Alice, and you are not 
going to marry her." 

" No," whispered Hugo. 

•* Belton will marry her. It will all be set- 
tled now at Dynely. He has told his father 
and mother. Alice herself cannot possibly be 
ignorant of his meaning. If she did not mean 
to accept him, she would no^ go." 

" Very likely," said Hugo. 

** Oh ! Hugo, you do wrong. You waste life. 
Tell me — will you tell me honestly I — are you 
engaged to any woman t" 
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« No, no/' 

« And yon are not angry with me for asking 
your 

« Oh ! no." 

" Then I say yon do wrong. Time, youth, 
manhood, are the treasure of life to you now. 
Time, in years to come, will not be worth the 
having. The days of youth are precious ; make 
your manhood the perfected thing it ought to 
be. Don't waste life, Hugo ; don't cast aside 
the good things that are offered to you ; don't 
live on as if life were to be the never-ending, 
ever-present now that youth believes it to be. 
Make your life while you have the opportunity ; 
think of my child — ^think of Letty." 

"You often say very good things to me, 
Lady Judith. You have been saying them 
now. Did you ever think Letty loved Cecil 
Carteray I" 

Lady Judith dropped her hand slowly in her 
lap, and rose from her chair. It surprised 
Hugo; he rose up also. She looked pale as 
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that little silver work-box." Then she eat 
down again, and when he gave her the thing 
she had asked for, she said calmly, *' What 
made yon think of that t" 

"A mere tride. Once, aome time since last 
April. I wae bringing Alice down the crag-path 
— Cecil was helping Mies Drake. We had to 
wait for them, and it crossed my mind. I think 
1 said BO to Alice. Then her illness was so 
near the time of his odd going off — it was all 
BO unaocouutable. I went to Liverpool to see 
him. We had been great friends always — in 
the boy-days, you kaow. I went, really hoping 
be might say something, if there was anything 
to say ; for kind chattering friends had been 
speaking of the marriage of myself and Letty 
as a sort of poetioal way of settling the pro- 
perty." 

" Well t" said Lady Judith. 
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'* He had nothing to say. I gave him every 
chance, I think. He was glad to see me once 
more, and I escorted Mrs. Carteray back." 

*' Letty could not have cared for him. I liked 
him very much. He was almost as great an 
original as you are. I should have found it out. 
Letty is heart-whole, Hugo. Hers is a heart 
worth having, a character worth knowing. I 
I wish you could be brought to give yom'self up 
to that siege ; oh dear, oh dear I" She looked 
at him with a helpless, entreating sort of look. 
" She would be so happy, so safe — and you — 
you would be happy. There is not a better girl 
in the world. It might take you trouble ; it 
might take you time ; but she is worth winning. 
Hugo, try 1" 

It once occurred to Hugo Penwarne, who ad- 
mired Letty extremely, and who was not at all 
the hard kind of man who could be pressed by 
a beautiful mother like Lady Judith and not feel 
it, to say — Crive me a little time. He even thought 
he might put off going to India, and go to 




ries Lord Belton, why should you not marry 
Letty ? Of course her going to Dynely means 
that she will have him. Has not all the world 
been saying that he will marry her for nearly a 
fortnight? He looked at Lady Judith and 
thought, what a wonderfiil, interesting, beautiful 
woman ! How kind, how wise, how good ! What 
a story she must have had I 

While these thoughts of the woman he loved, 
and the woman who was tempting him to forget 
her, were passing across his mind. Lady Judith 
once more held out her hand. " There, promise 
me to think the question well over ; promise not 
to take this sweet hope out of my life. I have 
seen many hopes wither ; I have buried many 
Bweet and holy thoughts. One, only one, is left 
to me, I think ; and you can grant my thought 
and fulfil my hope, if you will. Hugo, you may 
not know how, how — ^no, old as I am, I can't 
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say it — joTX will laugh at me ; I mean that you 
are one of those who would win if they would 
try. To such as you success always comes, if 
the man will work for it." 

"I take your hand and thank you. Lady 
Judith, I wish I could believe that I belong, as 
you would have me think, to the army of irre- 
sistibles. A day might come when I might be 
very thankful to feel that I could win a woman 
for my wife, good, gentle, beautiful, and a child 
of yours ; but that time is not now — and it is a 
business I could not go to at any other bidding 
than that of my own heart. You have a good 
opinion of me. I will try to act up to it. It 
does a man good to be well thought of by — ^by 
such as you. Now I must go. I think I require 
a little loneliness to get me into a natural state. 
I will be back in half an hour — au revoirj^ And 
he was gone. 

He went off quickly, got his feet on the turf, 
and walking briskly, stood soon among the 
great spreading trees of the most beautiful park 



knew what he was about. Oh, Alice !" He 
walked away with his eyes on the ground. 
" Oh, Alice I" 

The name had echoes among the whole of his 
past. Old scenes came back; the prattling 
child, the confused blushing girl fidgetting with 
her gentle hands about his sword knot; the 
scared creature allowed to come and see him 
after his first campaign, as he lay just recovered 
from a terrible wound; the young girl who, 
breathlessly frightened, saw him go again ; the 
grateftil daughter, who had thanked him on her 
knees, till he took her in his arms, for saving her 
father's life. Oh Alice I Could she have forgot- 
ten these things ? Could she really ever marry 
another man, knowing that he loved her ? Poor 
Hugo ! He had to sustain himself with certain 
comforts of most undoubted efficacy, before he 
felt equal . again to encounter Lady Judith, 
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and meet the girl he loved in her presence. 

And Lady Judith, as soon as Hugo left, grew 
pale again at the recollection of what he had 
said of Letty and Cecil Carteray. A terrible 
question came to her — Was her daughter to act 
her own life over again ? The fear quite subdued 
her for a moment. Then she put it away, with 
a quick Impossible I and waited for her guests. 

They soon came, and Lady Judith received 
them gaily. They were all so sorry she was 
not going to Dyndy. 

No, she said, she could not go. It had been 
a year, or a summer, of anxiety ; and so many 
things had been feared, and so many escaped 
from, and so many things had been done too. 
She wanted rest. She could not rest at Tre- 
deriick. To her an entirely different life was 
an essential part of rest. Norwood had been a 
blessing to her once before, and such she in- 
tended it to be again." It is a real change. I 
shall do odd things, they are so resting. I shall 
go very early indeed to Dover, and see a friend, 



Alice, who had seen a great deal of Lady Judith 
during their unexpectedly prolonged absence 
from Trederrick, and had learned to like her, in 
ar daring sort of way, feeling like a child playing 
with fire-arms, and half afraid of the new-found 
skill necessary to the showing off of the weapons. 

"No. Dynely would be no variety to me, 
for I have done it before, often ; and no rest, 
because everything is done on a plan. It is 
always, however, a very well-arranged thing, 
and invariably successful. You ought to see it, 
AKoe." 

Alice blushed. " What is it like I How does 
it differ from other country-house entertain- 
ments r 

"It is a thing quite by itself. A sort of 
harvest home, though the corn-fields have long 
been reaped ; a sort of shooting-party, too — ^it 
is seldom, or never, before September. A house 
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fall of London friends ; a ball-room fall of coun- 
try neighbours — the rich, the poor, the trades- 
people, the clubs. Lord Dynham is a Forester, 
a Druid, an Odd-Fellow. It lasts a week ; but 
the first day is the great day. I remember that it 
begins with, ' When the rosy morn appearing,' 
and the Old Hundredth Psalm, and ends with 
dancing * Sir Roger de Coverley,' and a dreadfal 
chorus to * God save the King.'" 

" Dear me, how delightful 1" laughed Alice. 
" Is there no other day that you can describe I" 

" I don't know how the entertainments come. 
Indeed, I fancy the succession alters. There is 
a dinner one day, with speeches and toasts. 
Colonel Penwarne, are you prepared to return 
thanks for the army ? Another day everybody 
goes to a ball in the town. Dynely is a very 
picturesque, and a particularly odd little town. 
It is a ball where everybody pays for tickets, 
and the money goes to something — cottage hos- 
pitals was the charity when I was last there. 
And you will meet Mrs. Vellacombe. I declare 



and we agree charmingly. I believe everything 
she says ; and if there are a great many people 
like her in existence, I shall see the world well 
washed and swept before I die, which thing I 
have long hoped for, but never dared to look 
forward to." 

"Am 1 to like Mrs. Vellacombe?" asked 
Alice. 

" Use your judgment, and decide for yourself. 
It will be best for you to like her, certainly, as 
she is Lady Dynham's sister." 

Once more Alice blushed. There had been, 
a second time, something in Lady Judith's man- 
ner which made her uncomfortable. She looked 
towards her mother and saw that, though her 
eyes were on the carpet, she was smiling ; she 
looked at Hugo, and Hugo's eyes met hers. He 
looked away, but Alice felt vexed because she 
had looked at him, and more vexed because she 
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was sure that he knew what she was thinking 
about. 

Presently Lady Judith rose up, and went into 
the inner room, telling Alice to come too. When 
there, she said, " My dear girl, I dislike inuen- 
does, and little allusions to things are always 
disagreeable. It is best to tell you that I know 
of Lord Belton's admiration." She had taken 
Alice by the hand, and was looking very kindly 
into her face. " I know. His mother told me, 
and she added that it was a preference that 
Lord Dynham and herself quite approved of. 
He had told them of his hopes, I think she 
said that you knew of his love." 

"Don't,. Lady Judith, I do not wish to 
marry Lord Belton." 

" My love I" in a tone of great surprise. " The 
going to Dynely has lio other meaning — if you 
do know of his love — than your being willing 
to listen to him." 

"I had no idea — I did not think — '' Alice 
was confused and hesitating ; " How could I 
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them. He would be equally sure to have their 
consent to the foUovsdng out of his own wishes, 
when, as in this case, his hopes were fixed on a 
good girl, and a gentlewoman." 

"Then it is I that have been wrong. But I 
did not wish to go to Dynely, and I said so. 
My mother knew what there was to know. It 
was an odd, unusual incident." 

" But enough to make you aware of his love." 

" Yes, 1 suppose so ; pray say no more. Lady 
Judith. I told my mother." 

" Your mother is a baby, Alice ; and I am a 
hard, worldly woman. If it is as you say, your 
going to Dynely means that you have made up 
your mind to say 'Yes.' Do remember that. 
You can see it for yourself, I should think." 
• " I can see what you mean — and not to go 
would be best ; I see that too — but I must go 



now." 
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'* Well, then, don't be perverse. He is a good 
match, a very good one ; and a very good kind 
of young man. He was brought up at home, 
and is certainly no worse for it. You would be 
a happy woman, and you would have a good 
welcome into his father's house. I shall expect 
to congratulate you when you come back." 
And so saying, she put her hand on Alice's 
arm and led her back to the room, where Colonel 
and Mrs. Penwarne were preparing to go. 

When the carriage came to the door Hugo 
would not get in. He preferred walking. 
" He won't be with me any more than he can 
help," sighed Alice in her heart. But at that 
moment there rose the strongest determination 
in her mind to marry Hugo if she could. But 
how could she ? She knew his nature. It would 
not do to beg his pardon, and say she had been 
wrong. He would not like his wife ever to 
have been in the wrong in such a matter, and 
with him. He was, so she thought, so faultless 
in all he said and did, that there was nothing on 
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respect. Not even Marian Teague could help 
her. But to live without Hugo in her life, she 
thought would be impossible. So she harassed 
herself day after day, and vexed herself night 
after night, because Hugo was so impracticable. 

And Hugo was standing aside to give Lord 
Belton his chance. " If he loves her, and she 
likes that better than the old thoughts, why 
notr 

But Alice gave unflagging attention to the 
preparations for the campaign at Dynely. " I 
shall see more of him among many than I can 
manage here. He seems to make it a point of 
hoYiour to avoid me. I could seek him there 
and not attract any observation. Everything 
shall bo settled at Dynely. I will force him to 
say something. Why not? It is my right; 
and I will win it if I can. Oh, this poor wo- 
man's heart I" 
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Alice had arrived at the knowledge of a 
great fact — that no year had ever yet two sum- 
mers in it. There is a summer season in our lives 
too — one. It comes as a summer comes to a year 
of the world, after our spring, before our 
autumn, and it never comes again. When it 
bursts upon youth in its brightness, warmth, and 
glory, its long days with scarcely any — with no 
true night, it is always very hard to believe that it 
is passing away. So youth wastes time dread- 
fully ; it so wishes life to stay just as it is, that it 
believes what it wishes. Youth goes on wast- 
ing, goes on believing in the standing-still of all 
existence, not knowing that the wasted days, 
the lost opportunities, will never return. This 
is what Alice had suddenly found out for herself; 
but the discovery had filled her with a new 
energy, with a courage that had lain still till 
then. She could not let this man drift away 
from her. If he chose to go, giving her up, on 
consideration, as the best thing for him to do, 
then, go he might. But if he loved her he 



life she suddenly yearaed to love again. How 
could she stand alone ? 

She looked round her for her woman's wea- 
pons. The fine clothes were surveyed with 
satisfaction ; the ornaments carefully chosen by 
her admiring mother gave her a new interest ; 
the songs she had lately learned, as yet un- 
heard by Hugo, were carefully practised. She 
went about with an elastic step, a head erect ; 
she was arming herself for conquest, without 
any real acknowledged sense that she was do- 
ing so ; only she was hungering in her heart 
for the old life back again, and the old love 
that had blessed it from the first. All she felt 
was, " I must conquer him ; he would not like 
a humble wife — a fawning, seeking woman. 
And oh I if I had only a less perfect father and 
mother ! They are always keeping us asunder 
— always protecting me from Hugo ; they are 
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SO utterly excellent, it is really dreadful I" 

So the day of departure came, and Lady 
Judith went to Norwood, and the Penwarnes 
left London for their visit to Dynely, on their 
way home* 

Letty had had news almost every day, either 
from her mother or through Alice. She had 
kept their neighbours in full information of all 
facts that were interesting to them; and after 
her last drive to Marsland, she strolled out in 
the evening with Miss Teague to her cottage ; 
and then, leaving her there, went on to Mrs. 
Ferris at the farm. She had heard that Geral- 
dine was ill, and not having seen Joe for a few 
days, she wanted to inquire for her. 

She found Mrs. Ferris in her garden. 

" Eh, Miss Drake, what a day it has been I 
'Tis a new summer, which is out of nature, and 
never good for anything. The evening comes 
with a chill these strange days, and Geraldine 
has suflfered terribly, mind and body both 
wrong." 



** 'Tis all along of Joe," said Mrs. Ferris ; 
" and though but a boy, and a turbulent boy, 
too, he's very good and clever, and like a man 
to make up his mind. I correct him often for 
his boyish ways. He has had trouble enough 
to be wiser ; for trouble is a schoolmaster, and 
it is not wise to disregard its teachings. But 
when his heart is touched, Joe is always right. 
Now, he has looked forward steadily to this 
future of his, when his mother shall leave him, 
and he has worked like any man to get himself 
fit to go across to Canada, should the time 
come. They wrote a little while ago to have 
him now. Geraldine had said that she only 
lived from day to day, and they had a friend, 
the captain of a ship sailing from Liverpool 
this very week, and he offered to give Joe his 
passage, and they pressed it on her greatly to 
part with the boy, and see him settled before 
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she died. She troubled herself nearly into her 
cofiin, till I said, *Put it to the boy himself;' 
which she did, and he was like a young giant 
before her. He refused to leave her. She said 
they had better ask some other person's judg- 
ment. Said Joe, * Mother, I don't care for any- 
body's judgment — I'll go by my heart.' And 
the boy spoke well. She's been better ever 
since. But did ever anybody see anyone like 
her ? She has got so thin, and pale, and so 
supernatural bright, I do assure you that some- 
times, when I have seen her in the moonlight 
lately, I can scarcely tell what she's made of." 

" Joe was certainly right," said Letty. 

" Yes ; and have a respect for folk's hearts as 
long as you live, my dear. The heart is not 
made of common clay, like feet and hands, you 
know, though there are those that teach you 
so, and sin in the saying of it, I tell you. The 
heart is the ruler. It is the seat, and source, 
and house of life. Have it in respect ; don't 
poison the source, and keep out of the house 



woman like me ; but ray age is my excuse, and 
you are a good deal called to stand alone, I 
know ; and so terribly young I" said Mrs. Ferris, 
looking at her. 

" Go on," said Letty, resting her hand on 
her arm, and looking up into the deeply-lined 
face that was very pale in the evening light. 

"Well, I speak out of my poor thoughts, 
living in the sight of a dying woman, and in a 
manner earning my bread. I know that the 
obedient parts of us are not the worse for work, 
but that for the heart is the work of worship, 
because it is the house of love. And I would not 
have sent Joe away from his mother, and made 
that boy's heart suffer, not if I had known that 
he would have been a crowned king when he 
got there, my dear." 

Letty walked home pondeiing. It must be 
evil to cause sorrow ; but it does not follow 
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that it must be evil to suffer, she thought. And 
with an inward strength allied to a great tran- 
quillity, she grasped with more certainty than 
ever the meaning of that truth, which had be- 
fore come to her tenderly, but indistinctly, — 
that " purification is the joy of pain," 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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" And should the generous spirit flow 
Beyond where prudence fears to go, 
Such sallies are of nobler kind 
Than virtues of a narrow mind/* 

"VrO gayer time had ever come to Dynely. 
•^^ The strange return of summer, though 
pronounced against by Mrs. Ferris, was there 
thought a great boon, and welcomed and 
valued accordingly. 

Lady Dynham had achieved all her wishes. 

Lady Mary Cleverleigh was there, with her 
husband and daughter, with the agreeable Mrs. 
Daubeney too, and Captain Goodman in at- 
tendance. Lady Mary had recovered wonder- 
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fully, in order to meet the moment wherein Mr. 
Luxton was to be dismissed. She had done it 
admirably. She had told him her suspicions as 
to his want of love for her daughter. It had 
always been an odd fancy to keep the engage- 
ment a secret. He could not tell her that the 
operation of " drawing off " from Sophy Cere- 
seau had really been done with all reasonable 
speed, considering its difficulty, and that until 
that delicate affair was completed, his intentions 
towards Liza had to be guarded from the pub- 
lic eye. But he could tell her that he believed 
his large and newly-inherited estate in the 
neighbourhood of their property in Yorkshire 
had been the chief reason for accepting him, 
and that, but for the seeming certainty of his 
inheriting more, he should have been refused. 
He said it in the angriest manner possible to any 
intercourse with a lady of quality, and a con- 
firmed invalid ; but her immediate languid ac- 
quiescence in his statement made him feel in- 
stantly, beyond all dispute, that he had had 



self out of her presence. 

Mr. Luxton had been defeated, and Sophy 
revenged. 

But the pleaeantest part was that Lady Mary 
was reconciled to ^herself. She had had some 
qualms of conscience as to Freddy Goodman ; 
but now she set all wrong-doing down to her 
unfortunate nervousness, and made many pious 
and comforting statements as to Providence 
bringing all things right in the end. 

Unquestionably the Dynely party would not 
have been half as brilliant if Liza and Captain 
Goodman had not been there. It was de- 
lightful to Alice to meet them in that exuberant 
happiness with which they expected everybody 
t© sympathize; and little Liza looked so exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and she was so very unlike every 
one else, that there was no rivalry with anybody. 
This was one great element in her popularity. 
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All styles and statures, all tempers and dis- 
positions, united in the admiration which that 
dainty, daring little scrap of humanity called 
forth. Captain Goodman's worship of her was 
open and unceasing, and they trusted each 
other to the greatest extent; for she did a great 
deal that, under other circumstances, might 
have passed for flirting with other men, and he 
walked off smoking, boating, cricketing, as if 
he had no ties to anybody. Nevertheless, they 
had an art which they practised so equally and 
so harmoniously that they must have learnt it 
from each other. All he did was to her honour 
and glory ; all she did, without exception, was 
to his. Their praises were sounding somewhere 
all day long ; and " Which is Captain Gk>od- 
man ?" and " Where is Miss Cleverleigh ?" were 
the first questions asked invariably during the 
week of the fete. 

It is scarcely asserting too much to say that 
the sight and companionship of these perfectly 
happy people put love-making into everybody's 
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peace. It raised Hugo's spirits visibly. He 
laughed aloud, aud Freddy Goodman thanked 
him. 

Lord Belton said very gravely to Alice, 

" Making proper allowances for the diflFerence 
of people's dispositions, I should say that it 
was exactly what it ought to be." Alice agreed 
with him. " All things considered, I should say 
that my cousin Sophy has been a blessing in her 
generation." Again Alice thought as Lord 
Belton did. 

"Her marriage with the uncle made the 
nephew valueless, nearly, in the matrimonial 
market." 

" I don't believe Liza could ever have mar- 
ried him. She did not know the truth about 
Captain Goodman." 

" I wonder what constancy is ?" said Lord 
Belton. 
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" I can't think," said Alice. 

Her own unwavering determination was to 
prevent Lord Belton proposing to her. She 
knew that he intended to ask her again. She 
felt that in the estimation of the noble family 
at Dynely she was the heroine of the f§te. Many 
times a day one or other of them made her un- 
derstand this, only she would not appear to un- 
derstand it ; and she was determined to save 
Lord Belton the vexation of a refusal. 

So it went on. She was perpetually feeling 
the truth of Lady Judith's words. " You know 
that he loves ; your going there means that you 
will accept him." 

The pleasant, cheerfdl, but hard and polished 
manner that she showed to everybody puzzled 
both Lord and Lady Dynham. " She is a noble 
creature ; a very fine creature ; a perfectly ele- 
gant creature; accomplished, agreeable, fasci- 
nating, and most politely self-possessed ; but I 
can't say I feel as sure of her, my lady, as you 
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has become more womanly. I don't dislike it. 
It would do very well ; and as Belton admires 
her, of course I wish for her very much." 

"I admire her quite as much as any son 
could desire. She has about her that respectful 
sort of self-assertion which never offends — on 
the contrary, I call it flattering," said Lord 
Dynham. " I hope our boy will succeed." 

" He is the best match going," suggested her 
ladyship. 

" I suspect that she is too good a match her- 
self to be much given to that sort of calculation." 
And Lord Dynham walked away, leaving his 
wife a little uncomfortable. 

Alice's way with Hugo was a very difficult 
one. She would get away to the privacy of 
her own pleasant room, and almost cry because 
people would be so perfect. Hugo was like a 
round ball, oiled and polished. There was no ' 
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getting hold of him. Sometimes she thought 
she had her hand on him, but he was gone. As 
to her father and mother, their conduct was 
enough to drive her to despair. If Hugo 
came to where she and her mother were sitting, 
Mrs. Penwarne would find something for her to 
do to take her out of his neighbourhood. 
And sometimes, in a moment of rest, which 
might have been given to Hugo, she would see 
him and her mother walk away together, as if 
they were the lovers ; and she would know how 
earnest their talk was by the little movements 
of her mother's hand, which she knew so well, 
and by the bending of Hugo's head as he said 
something with increased emphasis, or listened 
with a tender devotion, such as he always used 
towards Mrs. Penwarne. Once Alice even saw 
marks of tears on her mother's face as she came 
on those two unexpectedly, and she felt with 
a pang of vexation that an account of what 
they had been saying, invented on purpose and 
meant to hide the truth, was artfully given to 
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from them, and she had not been able to restrain 
her tears. 

But Alice had been quite right in thinking 
that in a crowd, and in a strange house, she 
could do more to help herself than when alone 
with her father and mother. Then, at Dynely, 
she never lost a chance of gaining his approval 
and exciting his admu-ation. She dressed, 
sang, played, danced, talked, and did a thou- 
sand acts of graciousness to the world around 
her, for Hugo's sake. She made no excuse to 
herself; she honestly averred to that secret 
conscience which was her witness that he de- 
served it. 

" It was as / made it once," that inner self 
whispered ; " it shall be as he will have it now. 
If I can't make him admire me, and wish to 
have me for his wife once more, I must submit 
to my punishment. But I will win him back 
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again if I can." She became the very spirit of 
beauty, the central point of attraction in that 
great assemblage ; and among the many who 
might blamelessly have counted themselves 
among her equals, she never gave offence, 
but she succeeded in everything like a woman 
inspired. 

Her father looked on, amazed ; her mother, 
from a distance, observed all with a gentle 
wonder, and a sort of alarmed admiration ; and 
yet Alice was never other than the most refined 
of womankind, always protected by that pure 
and gracious element that surrounds the best 
of her sex. 

" What a success I" said Colonel Penwarne to 
his wondering wife. 

" Oh, dear, yes I" She quite gasped as she 
spoke. 

" Everybody 18 full of admiration." 

** Oh 1 yes ; but the child — the young girl is 
gone. I have lost something." 

" Found something, T should say." 
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Hugo, then." 

Colonel Penwarne was one of the severest 
judges the fair sex had. He had no toleration 
for anything unwomanly, but he could see no 
fault in his child ; neither, indeed, were there 
any faults to find. A great thing was being 
undertaken by her, and her perfect sincerity in 
the work raised it to grandeur. 

She had let the best thing on earth drop out 
of her hands in her girlish pride, that could not 
believe in loss — in her girlish inexperience, that 
could not realize how great the good was that 
Hugo had offered to her. So, now that she 
knew, she played this game of life with her 
whole fixture on its success ; she would re-cap- 
ture this man ; she would conquer him^ and 
bring him to her feet, and then she would beg 
his pardon, and tell him the truth. 

It was an honest thing to do. It was a good 
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thing to gain. She would work well, and as 
wisely as she knew how, to that one end, which 
had grown to be holy in her eyes, and to be 
sought with a single-mindedness which might 
be compared to a devotion. 

" She is a good girl," meditated her father, 
as he watched her life^ and heard her praises 
from men and women, old and young — " a very 
good girl. I wish all that with Hugo could 
have been rightly managed." In his heart he 
thought it would have been better to have 
spoken to Hugo when he first proposed to do 
so to his wife, and married them off-hand. 
Then he smiled at the thought, and said to 
himself — " They would have been very happy, 
no doubt ; but we should never have seen the 
girl what she is to-day." And in that he was 
quite right. He could see and appreciate the 
effect, but he gave no guess at the cause. 

Once Alice feared that the catastrophe with 
Lord Belton would come before she was pre- 
pared for it. Lord Belton's work, as the son 
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that the question was to be asked once more. 
It was very difficult to treat him as he ought to 
be treated. If she was everything to every- 
body, there was no harm in being something to 
him. He had nothing to complain o^ but nei- 
tbaf had he anything to dwell upon with a 
lover's encouraging satisfaction. 

He had found her once resting and shelter- 
ing in a quiet corner, with a sketch-book in her 
hand, and he had thrown himself on the grass 
by her side. 

*'Do you think it a good thing to do all 
this ?" he asked. 

" Of course. It is a good thing to give plea- 



sure." 



"Always?" he inquired, with emphasis. 

" Yes, always. When you can give pleasure 
without doing wrong, give it. It seems to me 
that pleasure is the only thing that money can't 
buy." 
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"Pleasure is costly enough sometimes — 1 
should say generally." 

" It is a ' good thing for those who have 
money to spend some in buying it-buying it 
for other people, I mean. But pleasure, even 
as a gift, is often independent of money." 

'* Give an instance, please." 

" Well ; on the first of last May, the villagers 
came a-Maying to Coombe ; my mother, Marian 
Teague, Hugo, and I sang madrigals to them. 
It gave an immense amount of pleasure. We 
stood out on the lawn, near the laburnums, and 
the effect was magnificent." 

"But May-day comes but once a year. I 
am not quite a believer yet. I want more facts," 
said Lord Bel ton. 

"You know Geraldine Graham. All her 
pleasure is from costless attentions." 

" That's charity," he said. 

" But not the charity that means silver and 
gold. She is not poor. She wants what her 
money will not buy, and she gets it." 



" Still I don't like charity," Baid Lord Belton. 
" I doo't want to be, in any sense, an object of 
charity. I have a repugnance to it." 

" Hush 1 You don't know what you are say- 
mg. 

" Yes, I do. I like love best. With |ae the 
bigger flame puts out the less." 

"Charity is the bigger flame," said Alice; 
"its light is universal. It is love. There is 
no other love by whose light we reach to the 
farthest limits of this asking world." And imme- 
diately, somehow, before he was aware, Alice had 
risen from her seat, and was asking him to hold 
her parasol while she fastened the strings of 
her drawing block. She was so at ease with 
him that he felt almost abashed. 

" I think our conversations are what people 
would call serumsy' said Lord Belton, smiling. 

" I like your talking very much," said Alice. 
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*' And we certainly do sometimes get down 
into things. It is pleasant. Any one else could 
ask you if you keep those great geraniums out 
of doors through the winter; or if you play 
croquet ; or if you have ever spent a winter on 
ihe Riviera ; or if you remarked the brightness 
of the stars last night. I might ask you how 
many plants are visible, but, unluckily, I know 
all these things beforehand. We are too well 
acquainted to talk prettily, you see, and lest 
we should drop into the silence of despair, we 
talk morality." 

"I am not in despair," said Lord Belton, 
gaily ; and Alice was near enough to a pretty 
group of wandering maidens to venture on a 
laugh. 

It was a harder matter to talk to Hugo. The 
hardest thing in her life was to get him to talk 
at all. But he had watched her gravely, even 
sadly; with astonished admiration, he had 
watched her, and if Alice had not actually seen 
it, she had known it and felt it ; and she had 



tion of treating him as if nothing had happen- 
ed-nothing more/that is, than the blooming of 
the girl into the woman. 

The day of the great ball in the little town 
of Dynely had come. It had been talked of all 
the week. It had been prophesied about as 
certain to be the best that had been known 
these ten years. Alice felt perfectly sure that 
it was to be the great day of her life. It had 
got very difficult to keep off Lord Belton. It 
seemed once to be quite impossible. It was the 
evening before the day of this well-omened 
ball, and he had seated himself by her where, 
in the large drawing-room, there seemed to be 
a place almost entirely screened off from ob- 
servation. She had gone there intending to 
make her mother come to her, but Lord Belton 
secured the seat, and Mrs. Penwarne felt that 
she did her duty best by staying away herself 
in spite of Alice's inviting gestures, and keep- 
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ing Hugo by her side. Her father and mother 
were a perpetual difficulty to Alice. Their 
conduct continued to be so perfect; she de- 
clared again and again, it was getting more un- 
bearably dreadful every day. But now she 
was caught in her own snare, and Lord Belton 
was by her side. 

" What dances will you give me to-morrow ?" 
he asked. 

" Oh, I can't make engagements now, 1 have 
not my card." 

" I have brought you one.** He produced a 
lovely little enamel case, which held the useAil 
little tablet. " I invented it, and had it made 
on purpose. Please to admire it." 

" It is beautiful. I really do admire it. Do 
you mean that you designed it all — that beauti- 
ful miosotis wreath, and that place for the 
name I" 

" All," he said, with a laugh. 

" You must not make light of it. It is very 
well done." 

" Then take it, please." 



" I won't acx5ept it," she Baid ; " but I won't 
quarrel with you for oflfering it, because you 
knew that I wouldn't take it. And because we 
are, in some way very convenient at this mo- 
ment, as you say, cousins. Cousins are never 
oflfended with each other, are they ?" 

" Cousins may make each other very unhappy, 
though." 

" I never make people unhappy. I don't ap- 
prove of it. Neither do you, I am sure. It 
would be contrary to our convictions on the 
subject of giving pleasure. Please to remember 
our conversation of the other morning, and 
don't tave anything ever to do with being un- 
happy ; you'll be an object of charity if you 
don't take care. But, seriously, if you like to 
dance the third with me, I am quite sure to re- 
member it." 

« Why not the first ?" 
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"The first? Why, you will dance the first 
with Lady Lingsby, and the second with Liza. 
I believe I ought to come the sixth or seventh — 
which shall it be ?" 

" Oh 1 Alice," he said, " choose me, take me as 
you like— rU be faithful I" 

" Lord Belton I" 

" I must say it again one day. You know I 
must." 

" You have nothing to say now, except as to 
what dance I am to keep for you." 

« I submit for the present," he said, rising up. 
" The third, then." 

" Will you ask my mother to spare Hugo to 
me ?" she said. " I have something to say to 
him." 

He walked away, and he stayed talking to 
Mrs. Penwarne, while Hugo crossed the room to 
Alice. 

There was no embarrassment in his manner, 
nor any in hers. She looked sublimely beauti- 
ful, he thought, as that gentle look overspread 



for to-morrow. As Sophy Cereseau is not here 
— IB not in existence, in fact — ^are you going to 
dance it with me? Captain Goodman comes 
second, Lord Belton third." 

" Thank you," said Hugo. 

" Are you very much obliged to me ?" 

He was silent. She raised her eyes straight 
to his face. She said, " I should like to be an- 
swered." 

« For what f " 

" For all I have been to you ; from the time 
when I was a baby in your boy-life, to this 
night, when 1 have promised you the first dance 
at the ball. Hugo, I have thought so much of 
our life together lately — has it been good or 
bad, I wonder ? Are you very much obliged to 
me, or not I" 

*' I could neither answer you here, nor — nor 
anywhere else, I fear." 
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" But I want to know." 

" Why r* He was fighting against her now 
in his heart. 

She paused. " For my own Kfe's sake, I sup- 
pose," she said. But in saying this she was not 
fighting him. She only knew — knowing the 
man she had to deal with — that she must not 
throw herself on his mercy. She must in some 
way conquer him before she confessed. 

"It is not a subject," he said, very stiffly, 
*'on which / can speak with so much in- 
difference." 

" Are you angry ? You ought not to be dis- 
pleased. And you ought not to talk of in- 
difference to we." 

He gave a little bow, and was silent. 

'* I can't let you go away till we have said 
more. I don't want to have any vexation between 
us. You have set me an example of indifference, 
and I have felt it very much. I don't complain." 
He sat down by her side ; he had been standing 
till now. " I say I don't complain, because it 
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help missing, and which she can't do without." 

" No man alive ever felt more respect for a 
woman, was ever willing to give her more 
homage than I have felt — than I have asked to 
give to you. You know it." 

"Do I? When did you make it known to 
me?" 

"Have you forgotten what passed between 
us on the wooden bridge-when you ruined my 
life ?" 

She opened her beautiful eyes wide, and looked 
at him. " I remember thinking you were quite 
as much engaged with the kingfisher as yoi> 
were with me." And now she rose up, and 
moved away, leaving the gentle echoes of her 
voice in Hugo's heart, which was beating wildly, 
with he knew not what emotions ; anger, sur- 
prise, hope, fear — what was it? Five minutes 
after her silvery voice was flowing forth, filling 
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the room in a duet with her mother. He felt as 
if he should lose his senses if he stayed there 
any longer. He got up and went into another 
room. He tried to get away. He could not go. 
He came back again. Again he went away — 
this time through the hall, and out into the open 
air. There he saw Colonel Penwarne. 

"My dear friend, Alice has said — has said 
strange things. There may have been some 
great mistake." 

"Oh, HugoT The words came forth from 
Colonel Penwame's lips as if they welcomed a 
reprieve from death. 

" But I can't speak to her. I want you to 
speak. I want you to ask her if she loves me." 

" Hugo," said the grand-looking soldier, put- 
ting his hand on the young man's arm, "no 
man has a right to ask that question except in 
one way. I could not take so great a liberty 
with any woman. I will ask Alice if she loves 
you,. provided you commission me to preface it 
with the information that you love her." 

h2 
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The little low laugh that trembled on Colonel 
Penwame's lips it was a joke to hear. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALLEGIANCE. 

Whatever has been writ, whatever said, 
Of female pasedon feigned, or faith decayed, 
Henceforth shall in my verse refuted stand, 

Be said to winds, or writ upon the sand. 

Prior. 

rpHAT night Mrs. Penwarne told her daughter 
^ to come to her dressing-room. "Your 
ikther wants to speak to you," she said. Alice 
made no hesitation, but turned aside immediately 
with her mother. 

In the brightest of little boudoirs, a charming 
place, which belonged to the rooms opposite to 
Colonel and Mrs. Penwarne, that gentleman 
stood, looking decidedly majestic, as he occupied 



from the something^ whatever it was, which she 
saw was impending. 

"My dear Alice," began Colonel Penwame, 
surveying her, in her rich garments, and remark- 
able beauty, with an air of great respect, " some 
months ago Hugo Penwarne asked you to be 
his wife, and you refiised him." 

" Yes, papa." 

" In fact, you did not then wish to marry him." 

" No, papa." 

"Do you wish it nowt" 

"Who has put such a question into your 
mouth t If Hugo has told you to ask that of 
me, I can honestly say that I would not marry 
so presuming, so coarse-minded a man, for the 
worid." 

" / ask it, Alice." 

" No, no," she laughed beautifully, a sweet, 
merry, mischief-making, disbeheving laugh. 
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" I ask it, because the man is so in love with 
yon that he ought to find mercy at your hands, 
if you have any to show. But the question is a 
necessary question. He so loves you that he 
would die for you if necessary ; but he wants 
your love in return. He would not marry you 
if you were not sure that, on your side, to be 
his wife would fulfil the real desii'e of your 
heart." 

" Oh 1 how like Hugo 1" she cried. 

" He wants your heart, Alice." 

" If he had any commonnsense he would know 
that no one else ever had it," she said, bravely, 
and yet with a quivering lip, as she saw her 
mother clasp her hands softly, as if in thanks- 
giving. 

" You nearly lost him, then, let me tell you," 
said Colonel Penwame. "He goes to India 
again in a few weeks." 

" Well, I don't care," said Alice. She spoke 
so hardly, Colonel Penwarne could not make it 
out. 



very pleasant to have the power of choice ; to 
be a woman free and able to choose ; to stand 
in your strength, and beUeve it was my own ; 
to get out of the childish captivity to the law 
of custom, and out of the bondage to recognized 
facts. I, like all women, I suppose, wished to 
make my own life, and to escape from that 
state of mere vegetation which allows of a girl 
being transplanted from the house of her father 
to the home of a husband as a thing that, by 
the mere force of circumstance, was to be. I 
wished to clear off the past, to stand alone in 
my woman's world, and feel free to choose my 
place. Well, T chose Hugo. What could any 
man desire better than to be so chosen f And 
yet he could not see it ; neither did he ever try 
to induce me to choose him again. He has been 

cross, and proud, and self-occupied ^" 

" Stop, my love. He desires me to say he 
loves you with great devotion." 
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'* Let him show it, then. He has avoided me, 
left me to others, refused me any more than 
the commonest civility. He walks with my 
mother. He follows in your footsteps like a 
dog." 

" Oh I hush, Alice 1 — that might have been 
my fault — our fault, I mean," said her mother. 

" We thought, " said her father, " that to 
save you from his presence would be our most 
perfect way towards you, dear child." 

" Oh, father 1" she cried, with a wail in her 
voice which made him start, " there are ways 
revealed to us in which to walk is to be per- 
fect ; but I have been thinking lately that to 
walk in our own ways, and to rule other people's 
lives by o\ir own laws, is not perfect." 

" That is a great truth," he said softly, and 
with a faltering voice, " but your mother and I 
acted for the best." 

" And helped Hugo to break my heart," she 
said, with the tears trembling in her eyelashes. 
" Oh 1 father, it is so good to be free, and truth- 



it — did right, though I have in my sorrow call- 
ed it pride, and accused myself of arrogance." 

" Tell me all," said Colonel Penwarne — 
" would you mind telling it before Hugo ?" he 
said. 

He scarcely waited for her gesture of assent. 
He opened the door of his dressing-room, and 
called Hugo from the arm-chair where he was 
sitting, staring at an article in the last Quar- 
terly^ without knowing the meaning of any sen- 
tence in the page. He came into the room, 
and Alice went to meet him. He was white 
and trembling. He did not know what to say, 
and he had no power of guessing at what he 
might hear. 

Alice went on as if she had never made any 
pause — 

" If I had loved him all my life, and valued 
him above every man, was I wrong to wish to 
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make quite sure that he must so love and so 
value me ! That morning another wife had 
been offered to him, with the certainty, as it 
seemed — ^Uncle Drake being so much younger 
than you, father — of a great inheritance — an 
inheritance which ought to have been his by 
right. Were these things no temptations? 
Might they not have tempted a good man? 
Was I wrong, having given so much— was I 
wrong to make sure that his love could with- 
stand even that temptation ? Was Hugo right 
to feel that, without any proofs without any 
previous word ever having been said to pledge 
us, his love-just because it was his-must pass 
unquestioned — must instantly be felt to be 
above all temptation, either from such a woman 
as Letty, or such wealth and position as be- 
longs to Trederrick ? If I was arrogant and 
self-seeking, was I alone in those things ? — if I 
was insolent, what was he ? Since then, has 
he ever worked to win me ? Has he not treat- 
ed me steadily as one who was cold, unkind. 



If I am worth having, I am worth finding ; if I 
am worth winning, I am worth seeking," she 
said. 

" Oh, my dearest, you are right," exclaimed 
Hugo. " But we all tried to take such care of 
you — ^I — I — ^I have been very wretched, Alice." 
He held out his hand to her ; a strange mistiness 
seemed to gather about Colonel Penwame's 
sight ; as to his wife, she looked like one in a 
trance, waiting for this to end and give her life 
back to her. 

"Wretched!" repeated Alice; "and what 
might I have been ? I have been driven to fight 
for my life ^" 

" And conquer," said Hugo. • 

" Let it be the first and the last victory," she 
answered. " It is the only one I could ever wish 
to win." 

Colonel Penwarne led his wife fi-om the room. 
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" We can only give you ten minutes," he said ; 
" it is getting late." 

The time named was quite enough. Those 
two hearts had found their rest. 

" But oh, this going back to India!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Penwame, when she came back. 

" Dear mother, it will.be so nice," said Alice. 
" I shall like it of all things." 

Through all the next day the secret was kept. 
The ball was the most delightful ball that ever 
was known. Liza was the fairy of that fanciful 
scene, for the new-fashioned love of decoration 
had been allowed to exercise itself upon this 
" long room" of the old Inn, and to run into the 
most surprising excesses, and yet Alice was de- 
clared to be the queen of the night. 

Captain Goodman, who thought he had dis- 
covered a secret at Coombe, was delighted to see 
everything " all right " again. He, being a man 
who imparted his thoughts, and shared his 
pleasures with an almost amusing liberality 
with his neighbours — ^he turned to Lord Belton 



They were talking of this very ball ; but, never 
mind — ^if that is not announced to-night, it will 
be known in another twenty-four hours. I shall 
never keep silence through all that time. I am 
going to dance with Alice — oh, I beg pardon, 
Miss Penwarne. You know my acquaintance has 
dated from four years old, but I don't approve 
of the familiar system, never did, it's beneath a 
gentleman — I was saying that I shall take the 
freedom of one who knew her mother before she 
was born, look imposingly like a patriarch, and 
wish her joy." 

" Oh," said Lord Belton. It was an eloquent 
" Oh " Any other man's ears would have heard 
something in it ; but Fred Goodman's eyes and 
ears too were at that moment given to Liza 
with the most perfect faithfulness, she having 
just finished dancing, and he having, without 
waiting for any reply to his speech, rushed off 
to be by her side. 



I 
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" Such a charming ball 1" How many fair ladies 
said 80 ; how many capital partners echoed the 
fact, with the addition — " but too soon over." 

All things have an end ; even the Dynely ball 
came to an end at last with the night that had 
been devoted to it ; and the happy spirits, male 
and female, laughed to see the morning light, 
and went home to be in bed all day. But Alice 
found a moment to say to Mrs. Penwarne, 
" Mother, I am very happy ; oh, so happy, mother 1 
And though I braved it out till I had got him 
again, I have begged his pardon now." She 
burst into a torrent of tears. 

" Is that your way of being happy, darling ?" 

" Yes, it is, mother. I feel the danger, now it 
is past ; I know the risk, now that it is over. I 
am the happiest woman in the world, but I must 
shed tears, they bless and strengthen me. I 
think it is, somehow, giving thanks." 

It was a night to be remembered. And it was 
remembered beyond Dynely, away at Coombe, 
and through all Trederrick. 



to turn the living treasure into flowing silver, as 
it was poured from basket to boat, many stood 
out to watch the wonderful scene, and, under 
the silent stars, to thank God. 

Miss Teague and Letty had been out till 
evening. They had wandered off to the extreme 
end of that point of land that jutted out into 
the sea from Trederrick, where they could watch 
the boatmen, see their work, hear their voices, 
and join in the general gladness. Then enjoy- 
ing the air, fragrant with the breath of evening 
passing across the planted steep in front of the 
house, saying very little, and feeling the peace 
of the hour, and the happy influence of glad 
hearts so near, they walked towards home. 

" We have been out all the day, I think. I 
hope you are not tired, Letty," said Marian 
Teague. " Can you go up the crag-path, or 
shall we stop here" — ^they were standing in front 
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of Trederrick — " and order the pony carriage." 

" It is so mild and balmy. I delight in these 
'Still soft evenings. They are found nowhere 
else in the world, I believe," said Letty. " There 
is the old gardener. Yes ; let us have the car- 
riage. We can wait for it here." 

The man came up to them and began to talk ; 
another appeared, and he was sent to the stables 
with the order for the carriage. 

" Have you heard from master. Miss Drake ?" 
asked this old gardener, ^^ if I am not making 
too bold to inquire." 

" I have not heard from him. I heard from 
my mother yesterday ; he had got safely to his 
journey's end, and said he should soon fix the 
day for his return." 

" I sent my lady her flowers this afternoon ; 
I hope she enjoys them. Might I ask Miss 
Teague whether 'tis all true about Miss Alice ?" 
. " I don't know what you mean." 

" Lord Belton's man — ^you know he is own 
sister's child to Marchant Gedds — writes that 
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" Oh, you know more than we do. We have 
never heard any news so great as that." 

" It need not be beyond truth, though," said 
the old servant, stroking his silver hair. 

" Of course not ; people are always going to be 
married, ain't they ?" 

The little laugh that this produced was check- 
ed by the arrival of the pony carriage. *^ Oh, 
Miss Teague, I beg your pardon, but there was 
a foreign letter directed to you to this place, and 
we sent it up to Coombe just now." 

"Oh! Thank^ you" — ^they were driving 
away. 

" That put it into my head to ask about the 
Squire. Your servant, Miss. Good night." 

" A foreign letter ; and for me ? I am all im- 
patience. I am glad we have not to walk. 
Drive faster, please. A foreign letter; how 
odd I" 
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They got to Coombe and saw the letters on 
the library table. Miss Teague, feeling oddly, 
took hers in her hand. " Letty, light a taper, 
please ; how dark it is in the house !" 

" Look at the signature. Who is it from V* 
asked Letty. 

" My dear 1 Give me the candle. Letty, sit 
down. It is from Desir^e d'Antoine. Now, 
listen. She has seen your father ; he is not well. 
He is very ill, Letty ; and some one must go to 
him directly." 

Miss Teague did not believe in the efficacy of 
breaking bad news gently to people. She did 
not believe that a long increasingly painful ap- 
plication of torture was the best preparation for 
any trouble, whether of body or mind. She sat 
down by Letty, and gave her Desiree's letter to 
read. It was very short, and perfectly to the 
point. It allowed of no uncertainty. 

" I live here," she wrote, from a country place 
some twenty or thirty miles from Berlin. '* I 
am still Desir^e d'Antoine, having married a far- 
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Mr. Peter Drake. He must be the brother of 
my once darling pupil, our beautiful Jane. So 
it struck me at once. I made myself known to 
him. I have helped to nurse him. At my hus- 
band's command I told him of his state ; he said 
' Write, write.' I asked * To whomf He seemed 
puzzled. I said, * Have you Miss Teague V He 
answered quickly, ' Yes, yes, Marian Teague. 
Trederrick.' By this I know you are living, and 
at the beautiful old place. You will know what 
to do J whom to send. But do not be deceived. 
He is very ill. Someone must come directly. 
He is quite alone." 

That was the letter. 

" I must go — I think we must go," said Miss 
Teague, looking in Letty's face, knowing all she 
bad been to her father, and seeing that history 
written there. 

" Yes, we must go ; let us go," said Letty, 
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trembKng and tearful. ** What does * very ill' 
mean, I wonder ? We must go at once. We 
must see my mother." 

" How strong are you I" 

" Strong enough for this. Not strong enough 
to be left behind," said Letty. 

** Then sit still. No — take your hat oflf, and 
go and eat. There is a grand supper, or tea, 
laid in the dining-room. Letty, you must un- 
derstand this, now, and through life — ^if we would 
do good, we must keep well. There is no merit 
in breaking down. If we are to do your father 
any good, we must keep our minds and bodies 
in a proper state for work. Once for all — are 
you understanding me? — once for all, let me 
say what there may be no proper moment for 
saying again — what is wanted is work, not senti- 
ment ; work, not self-destruction. Self-sacrifice, 
perhaps ; but to have something to sacrifice you 
must keep body and mind alive and well." 

"Thank you." Letty took Miss Teague's 
hand, and Miss Teague kissed her. 



In half an hour they were sitting together 
again. 

" We must sleep here — ^that is, we may sleep 
till four o'clock in the morning. We can get to 
London by the middle of the day. We can go 
on to Norwood ; we can get on by the through- 
train. You will find that you can sleep where- 
ever you please, and whenever you like, if you 
eat and drink in your usual way, and keep 
quiet." 

" I am glad we are to go by ourselves," said 
Letty ; " anyone else would be in the way." 

" Yes. Now go to bed." 

Letty obeyed. All her life had been changed 
in a moment. The steadiness of years beyond 
her age seemed to have fallen on her. There 
neither was time for fear nor grief. There was 
only time for thought and action. In a certain 
number of hours she should see her father. Out 
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went her heart to that hour. All between had 
to be borne with, and gone through, for the sake 
of seeing him, watching him, hearing his voice, 
receiving, his welcome, helping him back to 
health, and bringing him home to Trederrick. 
With a quiet strength, which Marian Teague 
inwardly admired, Letty did all that was to be 
done, and never gave way for a moment. 

Once more she said — " I wonder what very iU 
means ?" 

" You never know what any expression means, 
my dear," said her friend, '' until you know the 
person who uses it. I have not seen Desirfee 
for more than twenty years ; perhaps I do not 
know her now. But if she had written that 
when I did know her, I should have said that, 
from her pen, it meant a great deal." 

"And it is of no use to trouble about its 
meaning," said Letty; "that is what we are 
going to see." 

The day dawned, and the travellers were 
gone. 



had had a letter to say Mr. Drake was ill, and 
wanted some one near him. 

Then, about one o'clock, they walked into the 
house occupied by Lady Judith at Norwood. 

She rose to meet them, looking very ill, wrap- 
ped up in shawls, with a scared face. " Oh ! tell 
me what has happened ?" 

She tenderly embraced her daughter; she 
wrung Miss Teague by the hand. Miss Teague 
told her everything, and showed to her Desiree's 
letter. No leave was asked as to Letty's going. 
Miss Teague asserted as a fact that it was best 
for her to go, and right, and that therefore she 
was going. 

*' Well, your plan is the best. I am struck 
down with a frightful cold. Peter will like you 
there. Oh I Letty ; oh ! my dear child !" And 
Lady Judith gave way to a burst of tears. 

There was but little time for what they had 
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to do. Before long, had anyone looked into a 
certain carriage of a railway train rushing away 
to Dover, they might have seen a marvellously 
beautiful, dark-haired girl, sound asleep, wrap- 
ped up in furs in a comer, and a very sad-faced 
woman looking at her steadily. The steadfast 
gaze was satisfactory ; it relaxed ; the strained 
eyes were shut, the hard face softened, and 
Marian Teague, tired, willing to rest, sank back 
fatigued, and, like Letty, slept till the end. 

But there was no rest for Lady Judith. She 
grew feverish ; she was really ill ; she longed 
for the one friend of her life. Sir James Luxton, 
and he was not to be had. She was displeased 
with herself for not having insisted on Miss 
Teague taking a servant ; she fretted because 
she could not remember every word of Desir6e 
d'Antoine's note. Her life seemed to have closed 
in all round her, and she felt like a caged 
lioness, rebellious, despairing, robbed of all 
power, and ready to go mad at the fear of 
what was to happen next. 
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for her. 

" I did wrong," she eaid to him, " to let them 
go alone. There is only one person now who 
could help me," 

"Let me telegraph for him. You are too ill 
to suffer unnecessary irritation." 

"Yes," she said, with sudden composure — 
" yes ; please to telegraph to Dynely for Hugo 
Penwaroe." 

The necessary information was given, and the 
thing was done. 

After the day of rest following on the ball, 
when everybody, late in the afternoon, was be- 
ginning to collect in groups in the honse, on 
the lawn, and about the gardens, there was no 
Hugo to be seen. He was gone. Sudden 
business had taken him to London. 

Only to Colonel Penwarne did he show the 
telegram — " Lady Judith is ill, aiid has had bad- 
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news from Berlin, Please to come to her^ and be 
prepared to go to Mr. DraheV 

He was gone in less than half an hour ; one 
farewell to Alice, one to Mrs. Penwarne — that 
was all that detained him. 

"And we will begin our journey home to- 
night," said the Colonel. " I can make Lord 
Dynham understand. Write from Norwood to 
Coombe, Hugo. That will be best." 

And so Lord Dynham was told of Alice Pen- 
warne's engagement, and of the unexpected 
necessity that had arisen for their return. He 
was very much "cut up" — ^repeating the ex- 
pression with unusually undignified sincerity. 

" If I ever wished for anything, I wished for 
her," he said. " I am afraid Belton will feel it 
cruellv." 

But Lord Belton, suspecting what might be 
the subject of their conversation, walked into 
the room, and received the news from his 
father in Colonel Penwarne's presence. " I am 
quite cut up," repeated Lord Dynham. "I 



terday. Freddy Goodman and I talked of it 
at the ball. I knew she cared for somebody, 
because she cared in a pleasant way for me, 
and I should have won her, heart and hand, if 
there had been any heart left to win." 

" You do me honour, sir," said Colonel Pen- 
warne, smiling. " May I congratulate you on 
your wise far-sightedness? You will make 
some other woman happy, and then I will — 
yes, and from my heart I will congratulate 
her." 

'* I asked her, you know," said Lord Belton, 
" and she refused me — refused me in a certain 
way that made me know — ^made me know more 
than she knew she was telling ; and if any man 
alive is worthy of so charming a woman, it is 
Hugo." 

" He has loved her all his life, and of my life 
it has been the great idea. There was a mis- 
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understanding. They thought they had lost 
each other. It has been a grief to us — ^but it 
was only a mistake. He was as necessary to 
her life as she was to his, and during this visit 
of ours here, thev found it out. We have to 
thank the geniality of the moral atmosphere 
of this place for the crowning happiness of our 
lives." Then Lord Dynham and Colonel Pen- 
warne shook hands, and Lord Belton went 
away to make his congratulations. 

He found Alice alone. 

" I believe I am glad," he said, with no pre- 
liminary explanation. 

" I am sure, if you had known all, you would 
have told me to say * Yes,' as you once told me 
to say ' No,' " she answered. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE INEVITABLE. 

The night is come ; like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away: 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Sib Thomas Browne. . 

TN a state of nervous agitation, quite strange 
-■■ to all Lady Judith's former experience of 
life, she waited for Hugo. When he came she 
gave thanks. 

" You see how ill I am," she said. ** I can't 
help thinking of myself; any other wife, if 
health had permitted, would have gone to her 
husband after such a note as that of Desir^e 
d'Antoine. I can't help being glad not to be 
able to go. I am saved from cruel criticism ; 
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and I have so changed lately — I could not bear 
to be evil-spoken of now, half as well as I could 
have borne it a year ago. Then, I could have 
laughed." 

" So Miss Teague and Letty are gone," said 
Hugo, not choosing to make any observation in 
answer to this speech. 

" Yes ; and I am torn to pieces with fears. 
They ought not to be there alone. He has 
not any servant with him. If he should — I may 
as well say it — die ; Hugo, he has never been 
really strong ; what can women do ? It is not 
possible to send a servant after them. The case 
is altogether so out of all common experience. 
Hugo, would you go ?" 

" Yes ; if there is really need. If you really 
wish it." 

" You would rather not." 

'* Lady Judith, I will go, if you think it a 
moment when private feeling ought to be con- 
quered. I am going to India before very long. 
I have just had the happiness of a promise from 



*' Heaven bless you both 1 Marriage is a ter- 
rible thing to some people. It has been a ter- 
rible thing to me. Because — I can't tell you 
why. But more than ever I ask you to go— go, 
tell him that I am able and willing to carry out 
any wish he may have formed to help a certain 
person whom he went there to befriend. Ascer- 
tain if he has done what he intended to do. 
This only if he should be dying. I do not 
wish him to take to the unknown world any 
unfulfilled thing that it might have been right for 
him to do. I do not wish Letty to be talked 
to about this. But I can't rest from the desire 
I have to spare him regrets in death. K our 
good deeds follow us, why not our regrets? 
A sudden dread of things undone has come up- 
on me. I have not been happy as a wife, but I 
would shield him in his death from all that 
might trouble him. Can you make him know 
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this ? I would be his faithful steward ; the dis- 
penser, very willingly, of any good deed that 
it might trouble him to leave unftdfiUed." 

Hugo looked puzzled and surprised. " I will 
do my best," he said. 

She looked into his troubled face and her own 
grew calm. Her voice changed; it lost its 
agitation and became low, steady, sweet, and 
tender. "He had married before he married 
me. I married him, the first wife being alive, 
not knowing it. It made inwardly a separa- 
tion between us, though we hid it fi:om the 
world. We each carried our cross in our own 
way. I, badly enough no doubt. All are dead 
except one girl, of those who belonged to that 
first marriage. It was to help her that he went 
on this journey. If he has left anything as to 
that imdone, I would do it. How Mghtened 
you look ! Speak. Don't make any scruples ; 
speak to me." 

" I can't say it." 

" Oh, forgive me. I know. They were di- 
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ways be glad to find that there were no stories 
of crime, not even a suspicion of great sin. 
There is no harm in being glad of that — ^" she 
looked vaguely up into his face. He thought he 
had never seen anything in his life so sad. 

" He thinks more of other people now than 
he did then," she said. " He never supposed that 
I should make a misery out of it." 

An unutterable pity for her filled Hugo's 
heart. He was speechless. He knew every- 
thing that such a woman would feel. The 
whole of the possibilities as to the entail of the 
Trederrick estate passed through his mind. She 
had said enough to show him that of the child- 
ren only a daughter survived, but he quite 
trembled for what might have been, as his ima- 
gination measured the weight of the peculiar 
woe that this naturally proud woman had been 
called upon to suffer. 
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" I am sure the end has come," she said. " I 
feel so strangely sure of it. I would send him 
a message, only I don't know what to say. I 
am so confused between God's law and man's, 
that I don't know how to speak and not offend. 
I dare not say I forgive him — Have I anything 
to forgive ? I dare not say I will welcome him 
home as a wife should, for I do not know if I 
have a husband. But I want peace, and to do 
right. Go for me, Hugo. I shall have done all 
I can do if I put you by his dying bed, and pro- 
mise, through you, to do justice. And save 
Letty. Don't let Letty know." 

" I am very glad to go," said Hugo, simply. 
" I will go now — in an hour I can be en route to 
Dover. If Miss Teague has stopped by the 
way, I shall overtake them. I must leave you 
now to write to Coombe." 

His letter reached Coombe the next day. It 
waited there till Colonel and Mrs. Penwarne got 
home. They were looking for news anxiously, 
for, as yet, to them, all was mysterious. Miss 
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sipped out, in every particular, and the first 
night at home passed wearily. In the morning 
they all three wandered away, and got to Tre- 
derrick. 

The unusually lovely weather still continued. 
Still the fish came into the bay, and the Huers 
from the cliff, watching the dark rippHng sur- 
face which marked the shoals, called out the 
names of the seines to which they belonged, 
and so made claims to the treasures of the deep. 
Then down from the high lands over the cliff- 
side the man ran, calling "The 'Derrick, ahoy 1" 
in the old way so familiar to Jane's girlhood ; 
and every man and boy belonging to that seine 
left their talk, their work, their meals — ^what- 
ever they were engaged in, and rushed off to 
their boats. Then came the enclosing of those 
masses of fish, and the waiting for the shade of 
approaching night to take them up in safety. 
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Then came the congratulations all round, the 
excitement of success, the knowledge of the 
worth in good money of the catch they had 
secured. Then, too, from glad hearts came 
honest thanksgivings, and the smoke of many 
evening fires rose from among the elm trees, and 
food was plenty and spirits high. Only Mrs. 
Penwarne stood by the parapet wall, close to 
the flower-beds her mother had contrived, and 
wept sad tears for Peter ; longing to know more, 
trembling lest she should know worse than she 
already thought of, and very sad among the old 
memories, which came upon her with a subduing 
tenderness, and in extraordinary strength. 

Then they returned to Coombe to be ready 
for the post, and they read Hugo's letter toge- 
ther. 

The next day Marian Teague's letter was 
returned to them from Dynely, and then came 
three days of waiting. 

Lady Judith had written a few words, and 
Mrs. Penwarne had written to her. 



and dwelling so wisely and well on her own 
happiness, that Lady Judith blessed her in her 
heart as she read, and felt glad not to be shut 
out from joining in the hopes and joys of youth. 

When the next letter came, it said how ill 
Mr. Drake was — " No better ;" and, said Miss 
Teague, "it is a case in which *no better' 
means much worse." Then again suspense. 

They grew to be very glad that Hugo had 
gone. It was a terrible time to Mrs. Penwame. 
And she had to bear it by herself in an odd sort 
of loneliness, in which no one could take any 
^part. Her strange girlhood, left as she had 
been, even neglected by this now dying brother, 
and for ever persecuted by him, other people 
knew of. But she knew more. She had loved 
him in the midst of many fits of childish anger; 
she had liked to please him, though she blamed 
his affectation, and hated his priggishness ; she 
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had had him, and him alone, of the home she 
had left; and whatever he had been, he had been 
her all — all that death had left to her. All that 
spoke to her of her father's life, of her mother's 
story. It was truly a terrible time for Mrs. Pen- 
wame. 

At last there came a last letter from Miss 
Teague. " We shall be back almost as soon as 
this reaches you. We shall stop at Norwood. 
I will write from there. Peter is dead." 

She wrote this to Colonel Penwarne. And 
all through the day the sea-bird's crying seemed 
to say, " He is dead." Jane heard it, saw it, 
felt it. Peter was dead. The sea-breeze whis- 
pered it, and the night sounds echoed it back. 
The old house seemed to become endowed with 
a sort of life, and to tell the truth through its 
halls, up and down the passages, and in their 
mother's room. The great shrubs bowed their 
heads, and seemed to stand still, sadly; the 
flowers seemed to droop; the waves of the 
heaving sea were less loud upon the sands ; all 



had now been wholly answered. 

And then, by herself, one evening, before they 
expected her, came Marian Teague. She came 
by herself, for she had travelled home with Letty, 
leaving Hugo behind, and she had left Letty at 
Norwood with her mother. 

First inquiries were soon replied to. But 
there were other things, and Miss Teague, not 
wishing to be too closely questioned, told her 
story, as much as she intended to tell, at her 
leisure, and at her own suggestion. 

"Letty travelled well," she said, "very 
bravely, very carefully. We actually never 
stopped beyond the hours allowed for food. 
When we got to the door of the hotel, the very 
first person I saw, Jane, was Desir6e. She, like 
all of us, is older. I suppose she must be ap- 
proaching five and forty now. Anyhow, she 
looks it. But I should have known her any- 
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where, as she would have known me. She is 
exactly her old self. She took me in her arms. 
She was in tears of joy. It was pretty to see 
her turn round, kiss Letty as if she had been a 
pet kitten, and then turn again to me. Then 
she would hear all about you. It was hard to 
satisfy her, she wanted to know so much. For 
the love of those old days, she had made herself 
into Peter's nurse. He was dying when we got 
there, you know. There never was a moment's 
hope. Letty knew it at once. She was, with 
the doctor's consent, taken to him directly. He 
was not in his right mind. He almost frightened 
her. He kept saying, 'She had my mother's 
eyes.' He would say it for half an hour to- 
gether ; just varied a little. It would be, * She 
looked at me with my mother's eyes,' sometimes." 
Miss Teague paused. 

"Letty is not the least like my mother, is 
she ?" asked Mrs. Penwarne, amazed. 

" Not the least," said Miss Teague, and went 
on. " He had got ill in this way. Desir6e told 
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other, and for some reason. JEe had had a car- 
riage to go there. He had walked back. There 
has been unusually hot weather. He was al- 
ways imprudent. He had, after walking across 
an open plain, without any shelter, exposed 
throughout to the full power of the sun's rays, 
to make his way, by a short cut, through a part 
of a pine wood. The change into these woods 
is extreme. The cold and the darkness is like 
the sudden fall of night upon the foil blaze of 
noonday. He got through this wood into the 
open plain again. He had sun-stroke, it is sup- 
posed. He was picked up insensible. He then 
became delirious. Illness of a dangerous kind 
set in; no earthly care could save him. He 
was just the man to suffer for such imprudence, 
and he was not of the constitution that could 
rally. So the end can\e." 
Again Miss Teague paused. And after a few 
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minutes through her sobs Mrs. Penwarne asked 
if he had never known Letty. 

** I can hardly say. He recovered his mind 
in a great degree before he died. He knew 
Hugo ; and he was very glad to have him there. 
Hugo said that he was convinced that he under- 
stood every word that he said to him. But 
when he saw Letty he always grew anxious, 
and spoke confusedly of her marrying Hugo. 
It was very sad," said Miss Teague. "But 
Hugo managed it very well ; he told us about 
himself and Alice, and told Letty not to mind 
anything her father said. However, Peter's 
mind seemed to have travelled back to some 
past which had not had Letty in it. He took 
very little notice of her till just before he died. 
Then he held her hand, and said something 
about her mother, and * Try to forgive me,' he 
said, quite distinctly, once." And so the story 
was told. 

No one spoke for a few moments. Then 
Colonel Penwarne spoke. " Did he always know 
you ?" 
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knew me from the first ; before he could under- 
stand that Letty was there." 

" When does Hugo come back 1" 

^' After the funeral. He was, as I said, calm 
and collected before he died. He wished to be 
buried there." 

« 

These few and simple facts were all fchat had 
to be said and listened to. 

Over and over, with just those little fillings- 
up of the picture which were pleasant to Mrs. 
Penwarne, the tale was told, and told again. 

No one at Coombe seemed ever to dwell on 
the great fact that Trederrick was now Colonel 
Penwarne's property, and that his wife could go 
through the old haunts, and wander through 
the dear first home as its mistress once more. 
But the villagers thought of it. They all talked, 
and the past, present, and future of every Pen- 
warne they had ever heard of was spoken of 
and wondered over. 
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" Oh, but not to lie with his fathers 1 'Twas 
a strange "wish. What could have parted h\m 
from them in that last hour ? But he was al- 
ways over-fond of foreign parts. He more than 
half lived there in his youth. And after his 
marriage they never came home for nigh about 
two years, I remember." Marchant Gedds re- 
lated these things to Mrs. Ferris, whose married 
life had broken into her Trederrick memories. 

" 'Twould have been a bad bringing up for a 
son. Perhaps 'tis as well that the Colonel 
should drop into the whole of it," said old 
Mitchel, the moral philosopher at the black- 
smith's shop. " We've no call to half-and-halTs. 
Now, there's the Captain ; he's true to the back 
bone. Right down from head to foot, a real 
Penwame. Do yethink it's true that he'll marry 
Miss Letty?" 

" She'd have good luck in her husband if that 
was to come to pass. But there's another I 
should choose, if I had my way," said Gedds. 
" I never saw the like of Miss Alice with my two 
eyes." 



the face of the nearly gone — so Mrs. Ferris de- 
clared. " Ah, that will be," she sighed. " And 
she's right," whispered the old woman. " Such- 
like folk feel the future. It is a part of the 
wearing away, and the wearying on ; and they 
get to something at last, and have a sense of 
the things that are to be. That's fixed, I tell 
you. You need say no more about Miss 
Letty." 

After a day or two, one day, down upon the 
sands. Miss Teague spoke to Alice. ^'I may 
never see you any more, child, after I see you 
off to India again. I half wish to go with you. 
Only your mother grows, to me, younger rather 
than older, as I count up my own years. When 
you are gone she will be my own Jane once 
more, I suppose." 

"Why not? I hope so. My mother is not old. 
Many people have only begun life at thirty- 
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eight; and she is but a few months more. 
Sometimes I feel as if I could not have left her 
but for the thought of you. You have known 
all her life. You are very precious, Nanny 
Teague. When we were at Dynely we went, 
all of us, to the cottage where your mother 
lived ; and we went into the rooms, and talked 
that time all through with a delightful old 
couple who live there now, and who describe 
everything charmingly. I know where the 
pictures hung which you have got here now, 
and the place was shown us which that long 
narrow mirror occupied between the windows. 
My mother went there every day, I believe. And 
when I am gone you will have Letty. Letty 
will always be in your life >now, of course." 

" I don't know. Where will they live f What 
is to happen about Trederrick. I think unin- 
habited houses — that is, houses haunted by 
memories — are very melancholy things to those 
who, like me, have to provide the ghosts." 

'* Ah," said Alice, " my father has never talk- 
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much longer. He will be sure to be in England 



soon." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A NEW LIFE. 



And silence, against which yoa dare not cry, 
Aches round yoa like a strong disease and new, — 
What hope, what help ? 

E. B. Browning. 

T^ROM the moment that Letty walked into her 
•*■ mother's presence, on returning with Miss 
Teague, she found herself in a new world, and 
with every moment seemed to come some new 
experience. The girl's mind had been so filled 
with the thought of death that she had not 
formed any idea of what her mother might say, 
or do. It had been her first experience of death. 
It had come to take from her the greatest of 
her earthly interests. It had come suddenly, 
sadly, coldly ; without any of those last words 
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not been said to her ; and there had been with 
all she had gone through an unwelcome sort of 
mystery, a something not to be imderstood by 
any effort of memory or imagination. 

Letty felt sadly stricken under these trials ; 
and saddened by an almost stony-hearted sense 
of a loss greater than death— of a parting and 
a separation of interest which made death a 
double grief — she reached the house where her 
mother was, and walked upstairs and into that 
mother's room. 

" Will you go alone t" Miss Teague had asked. 
A whispered " Yes" had been the only answer, 
and so the mother and child had met, and looked 
at each other. 

Neither of them spoke. But Lady Judith 
walked up to where Letty stood like a statue, 
paler, colder, sadder than ' any heart but her 
own could calculate, and took her in her arms. 
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There was something in this embrace which 
was new to Letty. Something too told her that 
there was no acting in it. She could not speak. 
Her heart felt bursting with the trial of the mo- 
ment, with the trial of the determination she 
had suddenly formed and intended to go through 
with. 

" You have lost a great deal, Letty." 

"It was gone before he died. He seemed 
only to wish to say one thing — that I should 
marry Hugo. Mother, you know he will marry 
Alice. Mother, he is the most excellent of men, 
and asked me not to mind my poor father's 
wandering words. Mother I" 

It was a strange thing to see Letty, and to 
hear her. There was something labouring to 
tell itseli^ and shaking her with the heart-throes 
by which it asserted its power. 

" Speak, Letty. What is it ?" said Lady 
Judith, trying to draw her daughter towards her; 
but Letty shrank aside from her touch. Lady 
Judith, exhausted by illness and trouble, and 
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knees. 

" Mother," she said once again, " if we are 
ever to be right with each other, I must ask 
one thing." 

"Ask what you will, dear one," said Lady- 
Judith, putting her gentle hand on Letty's 
head — "speak as you choose. I have loved 
you more tenderly than you ever knew of. I 
have nothing else to love. I long to love now." 

" If I tell you to keep my question a secret, 
will you be true, and never utter it f " 

" I will indeed be true, Letty." 

" Will you be true in another way, and an- 
swer it honestly, faithfully, truthfully, as before 
God ? Mother, all the happiness of our lives 
may depend on your truth this moment — now." 

" I will tell you the truth. I will answer the 
question you may ask, whatever it is, and what- 
ever it may cost me." 
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Letty rose up. Very pale she still was, but 
now she was quiet, and she spoke calmly. 

" Did you ever hear that Cecil Carteray loved 
and wished to marry me !" 

Lady Judith rose, put her arm round Letty, 
and held her towards her heart. " No. But a 
short time since Hugo Penwarne told me that 
once, just for a passing moment, he suspected 
it. Did he love you, darling I" 

" He said so." 

" Tell all to me. Letty, I declare to you — I 
see what you would ask in your face — I declare 
before heaven I never knew, and I never sus- 
pected it. What did he say ?" 

" He said all that any man could say ; and I 
loved him. Mother, he asked, and I told him. 
It was such glory — such blessedness 1 It would 
be a dreadful trial now to recall that time. He 
was to ask for me as his wife. He never did. 
He went away ; he got out of our lives ; he left 
me — ^it killed me nearly — and I thought that 
you had sent him from me. We are alone in 



"I can understand you. I declare once 
again that I never knew, and that I know no 
more than I have this moment learnt from you. 
Has it been all silence, Letty f " 

" Silence — darkness. The light of my life 
went out." 

Then Lady Judith took her once more into 
her arms, and laid her still face upon her breast. 
" Letty, when I was your age, I loved a good 
man, who loved me, and I believed that he had 
deserted me. He married. I married. But 
he had not deserted me. My mother had done 
what you have suspected me of doing. I vowed 
in my heart never so to use a child of mine, 
and I kept my vow. If I had known of Cecil's 
love, it would have been different. I have been 
a bad mother to you, when, by giving you up, 
I thought that I was doing my best. If I had 
not given you up, you would have told me. 
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Oh 1 how bard it is to know right from wrong !'' 

" Mother, why did you give me up, as you 
call it ? If you loved me, how could you give 
me up f " 

" I cannot tell you," she said. " There are 
things in the past that are buried now." 

Letty looked at her as if some as yet un- 
thought-of excuses for her mother's conduct 
were dawning upon her. 

** This once let us speak of it," said Lady 
Judith — " never more than this once, Letty." 

Letty bowed her head in silence. 

" He had not much to love in this world. It 
was so— never mind why ; perhaps I was wrong, 
but life was once very difficult to me ; however, 
it was so, or it so seemed to me, that, after 
your brother's death, you could not belong to 
both of us. He took you ; I yielded you ; but 
the love never died — never died, my darling." 
And then they turned towards each other, 
looked life-long promises into each other's eyes, 
and shed those happy tears that reconcile us to 
life, and to each other. 



more as if each had found a relative than that 
each had lost the nearest they had in the world. 
When they were left together, the love grew 
fast. The silent tenderness of Lady Judith 
on all matters connected with her married life 
touched Letty's heart ; the strange words and 
allusions of her father on his dying bed no 
more troubled her memory. There was a dead 
past. She knew that. It was enough that it 
should be buried. 

After about a week, Hugo Penwame came ; 
and on the following day came the Colonel. He 
entered their room with that air of firiendship 
and interest which always sat so well upon him, 
and from its sincerity was always so pleasant 
and so welcome ; and " 1 am come to take you 
to Trederrick, Lady Judith. Letty," and he 
kissed her, '* there are things to be done which 
can only be done by you, and which, to be done 
properly, must be done there." 
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Lady Judith looked a little hesitatingly into 
his face, and then into Hugo's. 

"I suppose we could all go down together 
the day after to-morrow," said Hugo. " I shall 
want to-morrow for town." 

" Must 1 1— ought I r said Lady Judith. 

" You must place yourselves in my hands. I 
too have business in town to attend to. The 
day after to-morrow is fixed, then ?" 

'No difficulties were made. The day came, 
and the journey was accomplished. The car- 
riage drew up at Trederrick. Colonel Peu- 
warne led her into the home she had always so * 
admired, and said to her, '* All business matters 
had better be got over at once. Would you 
like me to come to you to-morrow ? I have had 
everything got ready for you. The will can be 
read to-morrow. Will you have any one here 
besides ourselves and your legal adviser? Will 
you think about it, and let me know this 
evening?" 

^' I do not want to think ; and I desire only 



propose to-morrow " 

" To-morrow let it be," she said. " You are a 
good friend, and I am glad to feel that it is so. 
Do you know that you are Letty's guardian 
with me r 

" Peter told me. There is a trusteeship, too, 
till she is of age. Good-bye." 

"My love to Jane. Bring her to-morrow, 
please. Good night." 

When Lady Judith was alone, she could 
scarcely believe that a few hours and a few 
words had done so much. It was hard to her 
too to believe that never more within those 
walls would Peter Drake's footstep be heard, or 
his voice make those positive utterances that 
bad echoed there so long. She shivered with a 
cold sense of loneliness ; and yet there was a 
weight off her life, and she knew it. 

That night, even when it waa getting late. 
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she said to her daughter, " I want to go into 
the old places — I want to walk down the 
library, dear." 

So they took a chamber candle, and turned 
away from the lighted hall into the small room 
where he had always sat to write, and then to 
the long library, at the end of which was the 
great window looking out on the shrubs that 
Jane had had primed away before Peter came 
back as a married man to his father's house^ — and 
upon the sea beyond the village elms. 

" It must be moonlight," said Lady Judith. 
Letty put down the light and opened the win- 
dow shutters. 

Such a light seemed to stream in upon them, 
it quite startled her mother. The great fall 
October moon lighting up the sea, and show- 
ing, even at that distance, the silvery ripples 
between the trees ; the seiAe boats, fall of life 
in the midst of that silvery stiUness ; the quiet, 
strongly-marked shadows on the turf before 
them ; the mystery of the little paths of dark- 
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separating them ; and they fell with a healing 
power on Letty's heart. The girl had wanted, 
with an aching sense of desire, to grieve with 
a softer sorrow. The hard, cold, incompre- 
hensible grief hurt her. But the voices about 
the old home spoke of better things. 

'^ Life becomes but a small thing here, where, 
in an old historic home, death has been so often. 
How many eyes, my child, have looked on that 
great ocean 1 How many have been closed 
never more to see what we see now 1 Oh 1 the 
great sublimity of death 1 Without it how mere 
a nothingness life would be I It is that which 
makes life worth living." 

« Yet it is a punishment," said Letty. 

"Is punishment necessarily badt" 

" Have you suffered, mother f " 

" Yes, dear child ; even in this beauti&l place, 
on which I look now tenderly with a long fare- 
well in my eyes." 
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"And did you always know that suffering 
was good ?" 

" My dear, to know that is to cease to suffer ; 
to have overcome your will; to have found 
something to offer ; to have made the offering, 
and to be free." 

" Mother, I learnt that when I was ill." 
" Then we can be thankful together." 
'* Mother — " it seemed to be anew word with 
a new meaning that had come to Letty's life, 
and she liked saying it — " Mother, might I ever 
know anything of your grief and your life ? I 
have seen its shadow; I have felt its chill^ — 
might I ever know any more f " 

"No, darling. You will never know more. 
Or, only this: my trouble came from jarring 
facts, and, as it seemed to me, contradictory 
truths. It was as if I were haunted, and held 
in captivity by a spectre. Then it had to be, 
on that point, a silent life. It was nothing, for 
it was unseen, unheard ; it was everything, for 
I could never get away from it. It is gone. 



could say to me—* Did you do wrong t' I should 
answer, 'No, not according to my ignorance, 
and my disbelief.' That is all you can ever 
know, my child." 

" But you are not an unbeliever I" 

"No. I am not what you mean by that 
word. But on one point, which point made up 
to me all life, I could not believe what others 
thought right, and they could not understand 
what I thought wrong. It is over now. One 
has reached knowledge ; and / must wait, and 
trust." 

" He always admired and praised you," whis- 
pered Letty, with quivering lips. 

*' Yes, my love. And he was a man to be 
admired, and on very many points to be praised. 
He was a just man. We parted without any 
bitterness in our hearts — there had not been any 
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there, for some time, I think. We are getting 
cold, Letty. We had better go." 

*' No. Stop. We are never to say anything 
about this ever again ?" 

'' Never again." 

" Are you glad ?" 

Lady Judith looked at her. " 1 have so 
suffered ; I have had such hard battles with my- 
self. Any woman on earth would be glad to 
have no more to do of that sad sort. But when 
you were ill, and I thought that death was ap- 
proaching to us, I thought of death as I had 
never — Shaving generally had perfect health — as 
I had never thought before. I thought that I 
could not die with a quarrel in my heart. Once 
I had had it said to me that, whatever our lives 
were, they were our lives, and to be accepted, 
supposing we were not in sin, as the best lives 
for us. So I began to consider very heartily — 
yes, on my knees, often, both by day and night — 
what those words meant. I am not then glad 
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only way out of our trouble had been given to 
us to take at our will, I would have died instead 
of him. Yes; if he had only wished for one 
more year in this world, I would have bought it 
for him with my life. I know I would. I know 
it as far as we can know anything by self- 
examination apart from experience." 

'* Thank you," whispered Letty ; and her 
mother, kissing her, led her away. 

Then, when Lady Judith was alone, she bie- 
gan to think again of Hugo's words that had 
marked a date in her life. Such a little thing it 
seemed to be — so small a light, reminding her 
of Henry Vaughan's verse — 

" One twinkling ray 
Shot o^er aome cloud, 

May clear much way, 
And guide a crowd/^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet : 

Sad is our life, for it is ever flowing 
In current unperceived, because so fleet. 

Aubrey de Verb. 

THE next day the will was read. Peter had 
grown wise and provident, and things 
turned out unexpectedly well. Lady Judith 
had been provided for under her marriage settle- 
ments, and she had no more, but, with her own 
property, her means were sufficient. She had 
not wished for more, she took occasion to say. 
The whole of the Trederrick property was 
Colonel Penwame's. Of the Drake property, 
after paying off the mortgages, not more than 
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with affection, all the rest of his property, with- 
out any exception, was left. He had said, in a 
paper of directions, and of written requests and 
wishes, that she would no doubt allow her 
mother to take all books and articles of furni- 
ture which had been by mutual understanding 
considered as part of her personal property. A 
large part of the furniture, books, plate, and 
several cases of jewelry, which Lady Judith 
had always refused to wear, belonged, with the 
estates, to Colonel Penwame. Of these the 
most accurate lists were left. All other things 
of the same kind were described and catalogued, 
and left to Letty without any reserve. To her 
also he left all his manuscripts, collections, and 
papers, saying she would find them sorted and 
arranged, so as to make it easy for her to de- 
stroy all that were not worth keeping, and to 
keep any that might interest her. 
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" All these things," suggested Mr. Copley, 
" we had better put immediately into your hands, 
Miss Drake. They are all, without exception, 
in Mr. Drake's private room. Let us go there, 
make a general examination, and then give you 
the keys." 

Before mid-day all the legal papers and parch- 
ments concerning the Tredderick property were 
delivered into Mr. Copley's keeping, and Letty 
was left mistress of ^uch things as her father 
had entrusted to her discretion and care. 

Before night Colonel Penwarne had told Lady 
Judith to look on Trederrick as her own for as 
long a time as she pleased. " The expense of 
keeping up the place will fall on me," he said. 
" But if you will inhabit the house as you please, 
and when you please, till Hugo brings his wife 
home — they will be married within a month, and 
sail within six weeks ; they can hardly be ab- 
sent less than five years — ^if you, Lady Judith, 
will treat Trederrick as your own till then, you 
will save me a great deal of trouble — for I should 
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" I will come here whenever you will let me," 
she said. " But Letty and I have talked over 
so many things, and we are going to spend this 
winter at San Remo. Let us come home — you 
see 1 still speak of home — let us come here in 
the spring." 

It seemed wise to everybody that there should 
be this great break. Everybody saw that some- 
thing had occurred between Letty and her 
mother. There was love enough now to make 
the lookers-on augur well for the happiness of 
the days to come ; and the world, which is not 
by any means as ill-natured as some people 
would have us believe, was very well pleased to 
see the change ; and there was wise talk of how 
trouble brought people together; and of how, 
now that Letty had no father to spoil her, she 
would be a good daughter to Lady Judith, who 
had led an odd, lonely sort of life, between her 
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self-absorbed husband and her half-estranged 
daughter, it was easy to see. 

But there was in reality very little feeling 
about the death of Peter Drake. He was gone. 
That was all. The lamenting was nothing ; 
the wonder was much more ; and that he should 
not lie with his fathers I People kept all their 
sighing for that. So it always is in the case of 
such as have lived so systematically for them- 
selves. 

Many years after people spoke tenderly of 
his memory, and said how loving he had 
been to Letty ; how he had stored her mind 
with learning; how she had grown strong 
and good and brave under home discipline, and 
borne life's burdens meekly, and been very 
bountiful and loved the poor. But it took years 
to forget him — to forget him in the sense of 
calling his good deeds and the better part of 
his character to remembrance. 

Now, when the law had gone its course, and 
Trederrick was, once more» " Miss Jane's " home 



Alice Penwarne. It soon occupied everybody's 
thoughts ; everybody except Alice herself, who 
seemed to be taking life very easily just then, 
declaring that it was hard to make Happiness 
believe that it had anything to do. 

" And you, who were the first to say, * Let us 
live here at Coombe for ever, and never wander 
about any more,' are the first to leave it," said 
Mrs. Penwarne with loving reproach. 

"It is humiliatingly true," Alice answered. 
" But I want to have as much of it as ever I 
can, and so I leave you and Nanny Teague to 
do all the work. Indeed," she said earnestly, 
" I cannot get enough of this place. I wish 
October would live a little longer this year. 
Was ever anything so lovely? — and I never 
knew anything before of the glories of the 
fishing. It is a golden harvest every day, and 
a gathering in of it every night. I don't 
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wonder at Hugo being so often out with the 
boats." 

" Your father delights in seeing him identify 
himself with everything here," said Mrs. Pen- 
wame. " His name will be held in loving re- 
collection. The people are all devoted to 
him. He is a wonderful man. So little dis- 
play in him — none, in fact. So honoured 
by the strong men ; blessed by the weak. 
See how poor- Geraldine Graham speaks of 
him ; and what a man he has made of that 
boy Joe ! Your father is to take the manage- 
ment of all that when you and Hugo are gone. 
I was quite surprised at Joe's improvement. 
What has been done for him will influence his 
whole life. He will be sure to get on when he 
reaches his Canadian friends. I saw some of 
their letters the other day, and was very much 
pleased with the superiority of their tone ; — ^but 
I wander away from Hugo — ^it is a great thing 
to marry a man whose name is connected in 
everyone's mouth with blessings." 



everywhere. 

' Where the good men wisely wive 
There the children nobly thrive V 

I was always given to the admiration of fine 
verse ; and I believe that specimen has the ad- 
vantage of being perfectly true." 

The farewell conversations of Mrs. Pen- 
wame and her daughter had never a trace of 
melancholy on them. The days wore on full 
of work, loaded with preparation. A few mo- 
ments would be given to tears sometimes, when 
Mrs. Penwarne thought of her brother, or Alice 
had a word to say of Uncle Peter. But there was 
little time for any indulgence of sadness, even 
if there had been any desire for a luxury of 
such doubtful excellence. His place knew him 
no more. His footsteps were being fast trodden 
out of the path of life, and the great ocean was 
filling up the sands to an even surface, ready 
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for the new feet to press, and for the treading 
out of other people's lives. 

Even Letty had no wish to indulge in fruitless 
grief, or bring any pain into their lives at Tre- 
derrick that could rightly be avoided. 

She had looked through her father's papers, 
and put the parcels, one after another, aside, 
just as he had himself tied them up, with the 
almost unexampled accuracy that belonged to 
him. One box of tied-up packets of letters 
was marked — " For my daughter, to destroy 
without examination." These she immediately 
burnt, carefully and entirely. Then came some 
marked — "' Interesting. To be destroyed or 
kept, at my daughter's discretion." These she 
put away with the determination to postpone 
all further examination till a future day ; for 
she had had Colonel Penwarne's leave to hold 
possession of her father's room for the safe 
keeping of these papers. And at last she came 
on a large quantity of things, evidently for the 
most part letters, and described as " Corre- 



away, not choosing — not, indeed, feeling that it 
was possible to take any interest in this legacy 
of information at that moment. "When we 
come back," — that was the date at which she 
decided she would examine everything. So 
she enclosed those in another paper, and direct- 
ed her mother to destroy them if she herself, by 
any circumstance then unforeseen, should be 
prevented from coming back to do the work 
with her own hands. 

So a week passed after the return to Treder- 
rick, and both there and at Coombe the near 
approach of Alice's marriage made time feel 
very precious. The two houses were always 
sending their inhabitants out from one place to 
the other. Their neighbours scarcely dared to 
venture to break in upon those last moments, 
and those memories which were to be for the 
consolation of so many years. 
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One evening, or rather night, Mrs. Penwame 
stood with Alice and Miss Teague on the lawn 
at Coombe ; they had again been watching the 
boats, and again been joining in the general 
gladness about a great " catch " of fieh. 

Suddenly Colonel Penwame came up to them. 
" Something wrong with the boats " — he could 
hardly speak — " the men have been up to me. 
Did you not hear ? I must go." He left them. 

The men from the stables rushed through 
the path by the shrubs. The house was desert- 
ed. The womennservants came out to the 
lawn. 

"What is it?" asked Mrs. Penwame anxi- 
ously. 

'* Oh ! ma'am, did you not hear the voices ? 
The Captain's voice — * Save the boy /' — was heard 
up above on the high lands, where Ben was 
looking out." 

" It is Joe," said Miss Teague. " Good night. 
1 must go. I must learn the truth. Poor Ge- 
raldine ! — ^I am sure it is Joe." 



their fears. 

*' Might I go ?" asked Alice. " I oan't stand 
waiting here." 

" Come, then," said Mrs. Penwarne ; and they 
had hats and sha,wls brought to thetn, and with 
one of the servants went quickly down the 
wood-path to the stream, and the wooden 
bridge, and the village. There, just where the 
road turned off to the cot-farm, they saw what 
made them shut their eyes, and turn aside and 
weep — a sad procession ; Hugo walking on 
one side, and Colonel Penwarne on the other, 
of the men who were carrying, wrapped up in 
a canvas sail — what I 

Whether they asked, or whether unasked, 
people were found to tell them they did not 
know ; but Joe had fallen over from the boat 
side, and had had a blow, and was dead. 

Silently, under the bright sun-lit sky, Mrs. 
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Penwame and Alice walked home. Silently, 
through the open fields, the bearers of that 
solemn burden passed, ^and drew near to the 
enclosure round the Cot Farm. Mrs. Ferris 
and Miss Teague unfastened the wicket-gate. 
The house-door was wide open. They walked 
slowly, side by side, and Mrs. Ferris led the 
way to the room which joined the one where 
Geraldine lay. All things were ready. The 
men laid the dead body on the place prepared 
for it, bared their heads, looked for a moment 
on the face which Mrs. Ferris uncovered, and 
went quietly away. Only Colonel Penwarne 
and Hugo were left. 

" Does she know ?" asked Hugo. 

" Yes ; we had to tell her. She could hear 
them coming." 

" May I see her ?" asked Hugo. 

Mrs. Ferris moved towards the door, and, by 
a sign, signified to Hugo that he should follow 
her. Geraldine was sitting up in the bed, not 
at all like a being of this world, so almost trans- 



her white hands outstretched, her whole form 
swaying towards them. "Is it true?" were 
the words that passed voicelessly over her white 
lips. 

" It is true that he fell, was struck, and is 
dead." She became for one moment, or for one 
point of time too instantaneous in its passage 
to be marked, except by its effect, bright — 
bright in the countenance, bright in the eyes 
turned first to heaven, then towards Hugo, with 
a swaying of the body which made him step 
forward and put his arm behind her. He 
thought she might fall back. She did, and 
died. 

A few days more, and then two graves, side 
by side, not far from where the Penwames had, 
from generation to generation, waited, showed 
where Geraldine Graham and Joe lay also wait- 
ing ; and showed to the villagers who talked of 
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the captain's goodness, and of Joe's fine pros- 
pects, where his friends lived across the sea, 
the vanity of human wishes, the futility of long- 
made plans. 

It made a great deal of talk. Mrs. Baynard 
shed honest tears. Hearts long hardened towards 
their neighbours' lives got broken up, and 
brought forth sudden growths of sympathy. 
Old Sir Harry Goodman wondered why so 
many went, and he was left behind. Mrs. Car- 
teray wrote to Cecil, and told the pathetic tale 
in an excellent letter, devoted to Joe and 
Geraldine, and to Lady Judith, Letty, and Mr. 
Drake's will. And these events would have 
occupied people's minds much longer than they 
did, if it had not been for the preparations for 
Alice's marriage, and the bringing home of the 
bride to Lerrins. 

The rejoicings over Captain Goodman's happi- 
ness, the spirit of gay gladness that came with 
Liza, quite took theii- world captive, and sub- 
jugated the inhabitants. Sir Harry was in 



who held by my finger, and so trudged about 
by my side when she was no higher than my 
knee, is a great thing, let me tell you, Mrs. Pen- 
wame — far better than seeing a man go ofi" to 
the Mormons." 

Mrs. Penwame, on this, her bridal visit, was 
speechless with horror. Miss Teague had to 
explain that this was only a triumphant fling of 
the imagination diverted against Cecil Car- 
teray, and not worth disputing about. Sir 
Harry laughed, and other people laughed in 
chorus. Mrs. Carteray alone looked hurt. But 
she was a loving and devoted daughter, and 
• contented herself with a whispered declaration 
that her father's absurdity was of no matter, 
the thing stated not being true. "I believe 
old age is prophetic," said the happy bride- 
groom, ill-naturedly. 

So Freddy Goodman had played his game of 
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life with winning catds. He 6ould not oare for 
any grief that might be reigning at Trederrick 
—he must go and see Lady Judith. Her grand, 
pale, beautifiil face and bladk garments sobered 
him. He was gentle and grateful; sbd was 
kind and smiling. 

" I felt her to be more unapt)roa<jhable than 
if she had been like a common kind of woman, 
and shed tears, and said the things that every- 
body say^/' he declared to Alice, whom he found 
at Co(l>mbe an hour after. " Letty is changed 
too. She is not sad, nor tveak, nor shrinking 
ay^ayy as she has lately been. The two women 
stand up side by side, as if they were never 
going to part^ I cAn't think why Letty has 
never got married." 

" Letty is not out of her teens, sir. Give us 
time, if you please." 

" And you — 'and yet yoi* are going to be mar- 
ried?" 

" Oh, yes ; much too 800»< But good husbands 
are hard to come by; Marchant Gedds tells 
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Penwaxne." 

"Don't waste your feelings. We shall be 
home again directly. It will be as nothing. In 
that lies the advantage of being still in one's 
teens. And my father and mother like to be 
alone. They have not told out their own love- 
story yet. It is all as good as anything well 
can be ; and pity would be quite wasted if oflfer- 
ed to anyone here." 

It was quite true. Everybody knew that 
there was come a time for thanksgiving, so they 
prepared for it by drying their tears. 

And at last, and yet very soon, the day came ; 
the wedding day. And before the grass was 
grown on those new graves, Alice and Hugo had 
said the *i will^ that lasts "till death us do 
part," and gone away from Coombe and Tre- 
derrick as man and wife. 
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Mrs* Penwarne and Miss Teague had perform- 
ed wonders of work in the arrangenient of the 
outfit. Did they not know better than any- 
other two persons in the world what Alice 
would want I 

And one soft sweet day they stood with tele- 
scopes in hand, gazing on the sea. So were 
Lady Judith and Letty gazing. So were the 
servants and labourers ; so were the children of 
the school. So gazed Mrs. Ferris, though lier 
eyes were dim with tears. So gazed groups of 
girls and boys, of women and men, from the 
points of cliff and crag, and from the moor-land 
heights. 

The good ship, with everything prosper- 
ous, fair winds and hopes, and followed by bless- 
ings and prayers, was making her way down the 
channel. Colonel Penwarne was^on board. He 
was to come back to land by the boat that would 
fetch the pilot 

"How well I remember it all!" said Mrs. Pen- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TWILIGHT. 

As travellers when the twilighVs come, 

And in the sky the stars appear, 
The past day's accidents do eumme 

With — " Thus we saw there, and thus here." 

Henry Vaughan. 

TTPON Letty's life a twilight had descended, 
^ It had come upon her by degrees. She waa 
in the shadow ; and the brightness of day, the 
sounds that belong to sunshine were no more ; 
almost she was forgotten, or, at least, unseen. 
Miss Teague was writing letters for Mrs. Ferris, 
and corresponding with those relatives of Ge- 
raldine Graham who had prepared a life of pros- 
perity for Joe. Colonel and Mrs. Penwarne 
were in the bliss of a lover-like loneliness, of 



to occupy the entire attention of every individ- 
Tial belonging to them. 

When Letty said with a sigh that they were 
to leave Trederrick, Liza said, " Yes ; to be on 
the Riviera. How deKghtfiil !" And when Letty 
spoke of Trederrick being deserted, the happy 
young wife exclaimed, " How charming not to , 
have to put things away in boxes, and be at 
one's wit's end for a home for one's belongings I 
At Trederrick they will abide in peace, and the 
good old servants will take their rest and be 
thankfiil." No side of life was sorrowful or ca- 
pable of showing grief to Mrs. Goodman. She 
delighted in everything and loved everybody. 

** She can't see things," said Letty. " I wan- 
der in the dark places to which people's eyes 
can only penetrate with difficulty and after much 
trying. It will all come right, I suppose, by- 
and-by." 
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But the packing went on with steadiness, and 
before Christmas they were gone — gone ! Letty 
repeated the word, and renstated the fact to 
herself many times. Gone from Trederrick, 
Gone 1 They hurried away as fast as express 
trains could take them, as speedily as la grande 
vitesse allowed. And soon, only Letty's heart 
and inner life was in the twilight. Her actual 
existence was in the sweet south, and she 
breathed the balmy air of the Mediterranean. 
But all was very still. They talked together as 
if they had done their life's journey — of how it 
was this, or that, in other days. 

They kept up a pleasant correspondence 
with friends in England, but they stayed away; 
months — ^many months ; more than a year, till 
another spring came, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Penwarne joined them in Rome. 

Still, neither Letty nor her mother wished to 
return to England. No inconvenience was 
caused by their leaving their possessions at 
Trederrick. The idea of Hugo and Alice living 



and to Lady Judith it was rest, and ^* the per- 
ception of ease," and to Letty all she wanted— 
forgetfulness ; that forgetfiilness of self that 
change brings ; and that forgetfulness of sel^ 
persevered in, became at last habitual. She 
recognised this as a good that had come to her, 
and she welcomed it in an honest spirit. 

In this way years passed by — actually years; 
all those years which were to be the sum of 
Hugo's absence, and which now were brought 
to their minds by the anuouncement of his and 
Alice's intendecj return. 

"My love,'' said Lady Judith, ^•ean it be 
true ? Five years — -" 

" Nearly five, mother.'' 

" And how many children has Alice V 

" Two, mother ; boys. You know one died 
lately, the youngest." 

" I knew that. I only forgot about the living 
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ones. Well, we had better answer Jane's let- 
ter, and say we will come home." 

" Yes ; I think so." 

" I declare I shall like it. But I have never 
pined for England." 

"Nor have I. But if Sir James and Lady 
Luxton had not spent two winters with ns ; and 
if Aunt Jane and Uncle Penwame had not been 
with us, and if we had not seen Miss Teague 
when she paid her visit to Madame d'Antoine, 
perhaps we might have pined a little." 

"Very likely. Letty, you are twenty-four." 

" Yes, mother." 

" I shall write about our house in London to- 
night. Sir James would look it over with 
Sophy. When did the tenants go out ?" 

" Only three months ago." 

" Well, we can go to England. I will stay 
in London. You can go to Coombe ; I can fol- 
low you — will that do f I am thinking that you 
may like to be at home by yourself while look- 
ing over the papers you speak of sometimes." 



" Yes ; 1 am sure she would. But it would 
not take me long. And you would certainly 
come?'* 

** I would come the moment you sent for me. 
While you were there I could work at the 
house in town. I like going home to employ- 
ment." 

It was all very easily settled. The year had 
just begun. Cold as it was, their hearts had 
been long enough away to warm to the idea of 
going back. The great break in their lives had 
answered. And as soon as their return was 
fixed, they both began to long after all they 
had left. 

Sir James Luxton proved himself to be the 
friend in need. Sophy wrote like an upholster- 
ess ; and Lady Judith and Letty reached Lon- 
don, and found themselves welcomed by dear 
friends, into a house warm and glowing, with a 
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good deal more joy than they had once thought 
possible. The twilight was being brilliantly 
lighted, and Letty had not only found her 
strength but her smiles. 

The first evening Sir James and Lady Lux- 
ton spent with them ; the next day Alice ap- 
peared. 

She was welcomed rapturously. Scarcely 
altered. A woman, not a mere girl — that was 
all the change that they could see in her. 
** Where are you, and how came you here ? And 
where is Hugo ?" 

There she stood in her fetir, graceftil woman- 
hood, the quiet smiling happiness of her sweet 
face telling whole histories which were very 
pleasant to read. " Oh I Hugo is with the chil- 
dren. Of course those wonderful beings are 
never left to themselves, quite. But Hugo is 
shooting, and bird-stuffing, and out in a boat, 
and never, I beUeve, sees them except when 
they are asleep, when his admiration is bound- 
less. We are at Ventnor. We got frightened 



" Oh, Alice I" And her hearers laughed. 

"Indeed she did. She was sure our being 
anxious would trouble my father. So we took 
a house at Ventnor for the winter, and though 
we are going backwards and forwards per- 
petually, we are not to go there to live till May. 
I am going home for a week now. I wish you 
were going too." 

Then Lady Judith explained their plans ; 
and the next day Letty and Alice travelled to 
Coombe together. 

" When I got back," said AUce, it seemed to 
me as if I had only been away months instead 
of years." But Letty looked gravely at the 
well-known trees and land-marks. It seemed 
to her as if she had been away a lifetime, and as 
if the changes of a lifetime were marked upon 
her. 

It was all arranged immediately. She stayed 
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for three days at Coombe, and then went to 
Trederricky with Miss Teague as her com- 
panion. 

Letty had consulted her friends, and it had 
been agreed that the boxes containing any 
papers of family interest should be left at Tre^ 
derrick till she might choose to claim them, and 
that she should first look over those of her 
father 8 papers and letters which had been left 
by him for her perusal, and keep or destroy, as 
she might, after consideration, decide. 

There was an interest, grave, but not melan- 
choly, in being again within the old walls* Of 
the things in the house not an article was 
changed. Everything had been excellently 
cared for. The same old man-servant stood by 
her chair; the same old housekeeper received 
her orders. The fires glowed, the lights made 
the house cheerftil as in former days ; and when 
she went to the end of the long library, and let 
the flood of moonlight in, it wrapped her rotmid, 
and shrouded the tall elms, with their pencilled 



cold, and the sea had no boats floating on its 
breast. Everything was the same ; but still, as 
if all the events of life had been counted out, 
and there was in the fiiture no more work — only 
waiting till the end. Everything— even she 
herself was the same — just the same ; only with 
a dim consciousness that somewhere near her 
was the ghost of her youth. Even the work 
that lay before her was not of the present, but a 
paying of a debt to the past. So she turned from 
the passionless sky and the pale moonlight, 
and went to her rest, asking IJiss Teague to sit 
with her by her bed-room fire, and talk a little 
before she went to sleep. 

Miss Teague and Letty sat in the pleasantest, 
brightest, and warmest of little bed-rooms — 
Letty's own, where she had been mistress since 
childhood ; where she had been well, and very 
ill ; where she had a hundred little odd treasures 
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stored away, and old memories, not now worth 
recalling, locked up in cupboards years ago. 

" What have you been doing to-day t" asked 
Miss Teague. "And when do you begin on 
your work? I would get it over soon." 

'* Yes ; I think I feel rather in a hurry to get 
things over. And as to to-day, I have been 
preparing my mind to undergo its task free from 
distractions. Tell me, what have you been 
doing here V* 

" You have been away five years, and nearly 
three months. How can I tell you anything? 
And pray remember what long letters I wrote 
to you.'* 

" Lately, then ; tell me the last news, please." 

'* I believe that there is no last news. When 
Mr. Baynard got a holiday last year he went oflF 
to a Scotch river for salmon-fishing ; and a few 
months ago Mrs. Baynard took a governess for 
Laura." 

" I am sorry. She will be in the way. I can't 
care about Laura's governess." 
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to him," 

Oh, indeed !" ejaculated Letty. 
And her being here is a real pleasure to Mrs. 
Ferris. It was quite an odd story. Ask Mrs. 
Baynard." 

^^ No one has died," said Letty. 

^' No one belonging to us. But some one has 
come alive. Did I tell you that Cecil Carteray 
has been here." 

'* No^" said Letty. 

" Well, he was here for a week. He came to 
see mew He would not visit the Baynards. He 
made them go to Marsland. He would not 
stay there longer. He withstood a dreadful 
amount of pressing from dear old Sir Harry, 
with tears from his stepmother, uplnraiding 
from Fred, entreaties from Liza, and such wist- 
ftil praying glances from Mrs. Baynard — ^I won- 
der what he is made o£ And he had not any- 
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thing to do. Mr. Baynard and I were the only 
wise ones. I never spoke, and he said that he 
supposed Cecil knew his own bosiness, and so he 
went away." 

" Were they at home at Coombe ?** 

" No. They were at Dynely. So he wander- 
ed about all the old walks by himself. I did the 
honours of this place, or tried to do them. I 
asked if he would like to come to the house, 
and walk through the rooms, and smoke a cigar 
on the terrace. But he said he had no wish to do 
anything of the kind.*' 

**fle used to enjoy the library," said 
Letty. 

" Well, after that he joined Mr. Baynard in 
Scotland ; and then, having no more to talk of, 
we began to talk of Mary again. Mrs. Ferris 
calls Laura's governess Mary — *poor Mary,' 
generally. So we have adopted her manner, 
and the girl likes it. She has such a sad, sweet 
face ; and it brightens into little Joe's smile. I 
assure you she is quite a circumstance in the 
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nected with Geraldine Graham ; and Joe, poor 
dear little Joe/' 

" Yes ; oh yes," said Letty earnestly. 

Then, the next day Letty's work began. It 
was a work of no difficulty. The habitual order 
in which Mr. Drake kept everything made the 
examination a very easy matter. Letty had 
got through everything but the one box special- 
ly made over to her care by her father. One 
glance sufficed to show that it contained notes 
of private affiiirs, letters which he had thought 
it interesting to keep, and copies of his answers 
to them. She put that box aside for another 
day, and walked with Miss Teague to see the 
Baynards. 

Letty was heartily, even tearfully welcomed. 
Pretty Mrs. Baynard was as pretty as ever ; and 
Mr. Baynard not altered in any particular. 
Laura was a tall girl, instead of fleet-footed 
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child ; and Letty saw * poor Mary,' as she looked 
from the window, and beckoned the child to 
come to her. 

" Oh, my dear Letty, we have had no events 
since you left ns. Only my father is very old, 
but so happy to have Freddy and Liza by him 
that one can't help being very glad. Then 
Mrs. Carteray is older — ^has grey hairs, I can't 
tell how many, but they are not past counting 
yet, I believe ; and she is so angry with me — ^it 
is a chronic state with her now — ^because I took 
the good Canadian girl for a governess. You 
know Freddy is master of the hounds, and my 
father renews his youth. He rides out to the 
meets, and sometimes does more ; and he hears 
about the runs ; and himting is a blessed inven- 
tion — it gives him such an interest in life, all 
through the wnter, which would really be very 
dreary, dull, and inactive but for that — 
Oh, there is my sister." Mrs. .Carteray 
was approaching the house by the garden, 
with the evident intention of coming in by the 
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a pleasant way ; a beard to be proud of; sun- 
burnt, browned, — he was very ill when he went 
away, but he is as strong as a giant now. How 
do you do, dear I" to her sister ; " what have you 
done with the carriage? Who is this I — Ah !" 

Then Mrs. Carteray looked at Letty, and 
said welcoming words, and kissed her. 

" They said Miss Teague was here," said Mrs. 
Carteray. 

" So she was. But she has gone to her cot- 
tage, and left Letty to gossip with me. I have 
been telling her that you are always angry with 
me about poor Mary." 

" Angry, am I ? You are absurd about her, 
and were absurd from the beginning. Fancy 
answering an advertisement !" said Mrs. Car- 
teray, looking at Letty Drake. 

*' No, but I did not I" cried Mrs. Baynard in 
explanation. "It was I myself who adver- 
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tised, and she answered me. I advertised for 
a nursery governess, who would dress Laura 
and put her to bed, walk out with her, play 
croquet " — [" Oh I" groaned Mrs. Carteray] — 
" make her dresses, after a pattern, of course, 
and talk French ; and Mary answered my ad- 
vertisement. She said she was a connection of 
that Geraldine Graham who had died at Mrs. 
Ferris's farm, and that Mrs. Ferris knew about 
her. I went to Mrs. Ferris. She said she had 
corresponded with these Canadian people ever 
since Geraldine's death, and that she knew 
about this girl. She had heard from her. ' She 
is a widow,' said Mrs. Ferris — ' married one 
George Carter, a man who went out there from 
England to seek his fortune. He was a very 
respectable man, and I expect he was one of a 
family well known to me and my departed 
husband where we lived, and where our farm 
was. Some such thing they seemed to say in 
one of their letters, and I knew his father by 
the same name very well.' " 



pretty Mrs. Baynard's character, with her intui- 
tive sense of what would turn out well, did a 
great deal towards reviving old feelings in 
Letty's mind. 

" Mrs. Ferris said that her last letter was in 
the tea-caddy, and I took it out of the tea- 
caddy and read it. I liked it very much," said 
Mrs. Baynard ; ^^ and Mary suits, and she is 
very pretty. The letter said that her baby was 
a year and a half old, and that she had been in 
England a year, I think. Then she put the 
child into a baby-house somewhere, and came 
to us. She is a model of propriety, and always 
wears black.** 

" Which is something, I suppose, in her fa- 
vour," said Mrs. Carteray, maliciously. Then 
Mrs. Carteray went on to talk to Letty of Cecil, 
and Mrs. Baynard revenged herself. 

*^ I think him so unaccountable," she said. 
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"He is in this country now, and may be in 
Denmark to-morrow. He told Eustace that he 
wanted to go there. Have you heard of him 
since he left I" 

** No," acknowledged Mrs. Carteray with hu- 
mility. " But he has got his health restored, 
and been a great traveller, and done a great 
deal of good." 

" Oh ! yes ; he will be an historical personage. 
If he has been lost to his friends, he has been 
found located among the Indians. He h&s been 
at Quebec with some of the Huron tribe, and he 
has made himself useful as the interpreter of 
their feelings about their beavers. They make 
the warmest sort of cloak possible of their 
skins." 

Mrs. Carteray tried to make a little gentle 
laugh serve for an answer. Letty rose to go. 

" Cecil has, however, promised my father to 
come to him again, and be by his side once 
more after the hounds." 

" He must make haste, then," said Mrs. Bay- 



feelings. Whether he went or came, it was all 
the same. For the sake of her own dignity, 
she thought she would not see him. She could 
go to town to her mother. But really she did 
not care. She walked back to Trederrick. 
Then she and Miss Teague dined at Coombe ; 
and not till the next morning did she again 
begin hfer work. 

" Perhaps I shall never feel any more," 
thought Letty, contemplating her own tran- 
quillity with a calm, questioning ^surprise. ^^ I 
once felt myself suddenly put out of the great 
noonday life, and left in the twilight, unseen, 
passed by — ^unseeing, too, and strangely still. 
Now it seems to me as if no thought could stir 
me in that deep serenity, and no name wake 
any echo in that world, of shade. I think I am 
glad." 
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LIGHT. 



With solemn consequence declared that none 
Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone. 

Churchill. 

T ETTY was at her work again. 
^ Alone in that room she opened the box, 
the examination of whose contents — being of 
interest chiefly, if not only, to herself — she had 
left to the last. She sat on a low footstool, 
with an ottoman by her, to be used for a table 
to suit her immediate convenience, and the 
basket into which she intended to throw those 
things which wQre meant for the fire within 
easy reach. 

The first thing her hand touched was her fa- 
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told it all with the faithful accuracy that be- 
longed to his character. 

He had written the whole story while Letty 
lay recovering from her illness six years before. 
He summed all up by saying, " I always look- 
ed on marriage as simply a legal contract. 
Your mother thought otherwise. I might have 
succeeded in discovering her feelings before I 
married her. I did not. So far as I may be 
thought to blame for that, so far I repent ; and 
I desire my daughter to understand this, and 
to be my messenger to her mother." 

Letty Drake's face grew white as marble. 
She read and read again. She understood 
everything now. She read of how the son by 
the first marriage had, through his step-father, 
claimed the estate. She read that never till 
then had her mother known the truth, and she 
read how irreconcilable she had been under the 
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knowledge. She read it once more. She grew 
cold from the effect of this heartless history on 
her nerves. What should she do or say I Could 
she — ought she to show this to Lady Judith? 
The single sentence speaking of his repentance, 
and giving its measure, she cut off. Then she 
put the scrap of paper carefully away, and 
burnt all that remained. She held it down 
among the flames. Its utter destruction she 
watched jealously, and then sat down and won- 
dered. 

Here was light. It seemed to be enough for 
that day. She left the room, looked the door, 
and went down into the village, to the poor, to 
their welcome faces and their homely speech. 

She wandered down the sands, and let the 
cold winter air blow on her head holding 
her hat in her hand, not asking for more 
light, but seeking dim places for her heart 
to rest in. "Oh, no morel I want never to 
know any more," she cried. " But I must give 
that paper to my mother, and tell her that I 



They seemed to answer her with murmuring 
voices, and there was companionship in that 
inarticulate sorrow which they seemed to be 
sighing forth at her feet. She walked the 
hurry out of her heart. She stood still and 
thought of the all-seeing and omniscient God, 
and prayed. 

Many days passed before Letty could take 
up her task again. She had written to her 
mother, and she had heard from her. The an- 
swer was briefl ** Thank you for the paper. I 
believe I knew it. I am glad you know all ; 
and you were right to give the record of the 
past to destruction. It is past. Remember ; 
it is not in your Ufe any more^^ 

^ She is right. I will never think of it again 
if I can help it,** resolved Letty. So with a 
renewed heart she recommenced her labours. 

There were letters from learned men on 
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learned matters, with her father's replies ap- 
pended to them. There were observations of 
his own, written out with his peculiar correct- 
ness of diction and style — ^more of one — more 
of the other — and then ? She knew the writing 
to be Cecil Carteray's. She read. He had 
asked her of her father. He had said that they 
loved each other. There it all lay before her 
in plain words ; in good, honest, heart-reaching 
words ; and her father's answer was fastened 
neatly to it — this copy having been made with 
marked precision and neatness. She read it. 
She read how Cecil had been told that a mar- 
riage was arranged between her and Hugo Pen- 
warne ; how it had been made peculiarly desirable 
by the state of her father's affairs ; how Hugo 
had been spoken to ; how she, Letty, knew her 
father's wishes, and had said often that she 
could trust her life in his hands. Cecil was 
told that Lady Judith above all things desired 
this marriage, and that of her daughter's obedi- 
ence and future happiness there could be no 



courtesy conld allow of could be stronger than 
her &ther^8 words to CeciL He was to leave 
them ; he was not to believe that Letty was so 
attached to him as to be unhappy. Letty was 
quite willing to do what was unquestionably 
for her own future good, and for every other 
person's happiness. Mr. Drake told Cecil that 
he was ill, that his life was not as good as his 
cousin's, and that it had been decided on both 
sides by this marriage to secure Trederrick to 
Letty. 

The light had come again, and this time 
there was no place cool, still, and shady in 
which to shelter herself. The old life had come 
back; the dead love had risen to life again, 
with terrible agom'zing tears. She lay on the 
floor weeping; she dropped her arms across 
the box which had been the keeper of all this 
bitterness; and, kneeling, wept there tears 
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•which felt as if they came from a fount that 
could never dry. 

All her hard, laborious girl-life, all her wo- 
man's dark, sunless days, Cecil's changed life, 
his altered character — the history of every grief 
lay before her. " Ah 1 that I had never known — 
that I could have died in that deep, dull peace !" 

Her maid came to say that luncheon waited. 
But as she stood within the door, and saw that 
anguished kneeling figure, she went out speech- 
less. " How she grieves 1 — how she loved her 
father 1 — ^how the sorrow is all waked up again I" 
she said to the old butler outside. 

" Yes ; Miss Drake was always father's" child, 
you know," he answered. " We had better let 
her alone." 

Hours passed, and then they brought her 
something. She rose up, took what they gave 
her, and said she was troubled and sad, and 
could not dine with Miss Teague. She would 
go to her room ; and would Miss Teague come 
to her there in the evening ? 
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sad one. " I have tired myself," she said. 
" You are the 

*• Maiden with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies.' " 

said Miss Teague. 

" I am glad my eyes are meek." 
I wonder what yon have been doing." 
I have been making gifts — no," correcting 
herself, « making offerings, I think." 

" And in what, to your mind, and with your 
present experience, lies the difference, if I may 
ask, between a gift and an offering?" 

'* It seemed to me as I spoke," said Letty, 
'* that people make gifts out of that which they 
have ; but that we can make offerings of that 
which we have lost." 

Miss Teague looked at Letty. It was a look 
more eloquent than speech. 
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On that subject Letty said no more ; neither 
did she write to her mother ; she thought that 
she would tell her one day, but she could not 
write. She could not disclose what her father 
had done, with the resolution and plainness that 
belongs to writing. One day she would tell it 
lightly — treat it as a mistaken act, meant in 
great kindness, however — as a thing of the 
past, a youthfiil affair, that had to be forgotten. 
If her heart bled, and went on through all life 
sore and suffering, she would never confess it. 
As far as she could manage it, the memory of 
Peter Drake should rest in tmquestioning, 
blameless peace. 

Her task was, after a few more days, quite 
finished. 

" Now leave Trederrick and give your aunt 
and myself the solace of your company at 
Coombe. We will have Miss Teague too," said 
Colonel Penwame. "And when your mother 
can tear herself away from new papers and fine 
curtains, I hope she will come too. But you are 
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Letty ; " and I will gladly come to Coombe." 

And so to Coombe they went, where a pleas- 
ant party were assembled in the house ; for the 
coming week was to be a gay one, and the Mars- 
land hounds were to meet close by, at the four 
cross roads above Trederrick village. 

It was a most satisfactory thing to contem- 
plate Mrs, Penwame.. Beautifiil still, and in a 
very beautiful way. Forty-four — and who would 
have thought it? This reflection always fol- 
lowed the confidential discovery of the popular 
lady's age. It did the female world good. It 
took away the fear of age, and the sting that 
accompanies, in imperfectly regulated minds, the 
departure of youth. 

Colonel Penwarne was great. He really had 
achieved that honourable greatness which excites 
everybody's admiration, and wakes no mahce.^ 
People said that these two persons had begun 
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life over again after Alice was married — ^perhaps 
because they had nothing to do but to bless 
each other, and the world around them. To 
Coombe, then, and to this admired and loved 
Aunt Jane, and Colonel Penwarne, Letty went, 
glad to change her life, and get from the old 
walls of Trederrick to the bright home of 
Coombe. 

The weather had changed. It was well to 
have things bright inside, for the skies had be- 
come cloudy, and at last, in a great downfall of 
rain, fulfilled its worst threats. 

"The house is well manned, ladies," said 
Colonel Penwarne, laughing. " I hope that 
may be consoling. The trouble of it is that our 
hunting-day may be the worse for it all. Sup- 
pose frost should set in ? But it is bad man- 
agement to be miserable on speculation." 

There certainly was not any misery in the 
house. Many young girls were there, whom 
Letty had left in the school-room, and to whom 
she was kind and pleasant in a certain quiet, 
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comforting, admired and did her homage. Letty 
was beautiftd to look at, delightful in manner, 
and perfect in dress. She was at ease, with a 
self-possession which put everyone else at ease. 
And perhaps, unconsciously, she had the air of 
affecting to be older than she was — much older; 
quite an elderly lady. 

It rained — and again, day after day, it rained; 
at last, not grandly and stormily, and in a way 
to talk about, but in a stealthy, sulky, self-willed 
way, which it required some courage not to care 
for. But for the men it would have been much 
worse. Colonel Penwame was right. They 
kept life going ; and got alarmingly wet, shak- 
ing themselves outside the windows like great 
shaggy dogs, and making fun out of the melan- 
choly absence of sunshine and blue sky. Then, 
in the house, there were driftings about— the 
gentlemen to the ladies, and the ladies to them ; 
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for Colonel Penwar^ie had led a detachment into 
the smoking-room to see something, which, of 
course, no one saw, but the young ladies talked 
and laughed, mended somebody's gloves, sorted 
newspapers, and would have dusted the whole 
room with very small additional encouragement, 
to show their handiness, and give proof of how 
much such female craft was wanted. Then, to 
return these civilities, even Mrs. Penwarne's 
morning-room would be invaded by at least a 
favoured few, who were remarkably clever at 
supplying the necessary excuse. And there one 
morning came Captain Goodman, very splashed 
as to his outer man, and evidently with some 
worry on his mind, of which he wanted to be 
disburdened. There sat Mrs. Penwarne, and 
Miss Teague, the last lady being intent on her 
knitting. She always, all through every winter^ 
knits white woollen small shawls, with smart 
borders ; and Colonel Penwarne had remarked 
that nobody had ever been told what became 
of them. She certainly knit for eight months 




and beautifully made; her nearly black hair 
twisted up in a great coil at the back of her 
stately little head, despising the whole rubbish 
of stuffing and puffs. Captain Goodman had 
not seen Letty since she had left Trederrick with 
Lady Judith all those years ago. She got up 
Had fpoke to him. He answered her with evi- 
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Ijjbn^t you know me ?" she asked. " I am 
only grown older. How is Mrs. Goodman ?" 

Mrs. Goodman was quite well* She had sent 
him on a message to Mrs. Penwarne. Letty 
;PAde an excuse to get three nice young girls to 
come with her. She knew they wanted to be 
alone. Miss Teague lookecj up from her work 
in profound astonishment. 

** I am so sorry," began Freddy Goodman, 
"but Liza and I were to come to-morrow to 
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spend a few days — at least, she was to stay, 
and I was to come back for her." 

" Well, Freddy ?" Mrs. Penwarne spokie in a 
tone of unmixed surprise, 

" Well, she won't ; and I can't blame her. 
She won't stay in a house with Letty Drake, 
and be civil to her, with such anger in her 
heart as we have really a right to feel." 

" It is all a mystery to me. I do not even 
guess at your meaning. I should like Colonel 
Penwarne to hear this. I see him outside. 
Call him in, will you, dear Miss Teague." 

" Oh I certainly," said Freddy. " Liza and I 
have talked it over, and I am very sorry. I 
have always loved you, Mrs. Penwarne." 

" Stop, Don't say anything more. The love 
will never change, I am sure. There is my hus- 
band. My dear," she said, "there is some 
odd misunderstanding about Letty Drake. In 
fact, Mrs. Goodman will not visit in the house 
with her." 
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promptly, holding out his hand. " What is the 
matter t" 

"Mrs. Penwame has called it a misunder- 
standing. But there is no misunderstanding 
matters of feict. You all know Cecil Carteray. 
Everybody knows how much we owe him. 
During my long absence in India, Cecil was 
just like a son to my dear old father. His con- 
duct was perfect. He gave him love, duty, 
counsel. He worked for him. He was the one 
to entertain his leisure, to help him through his 
hours of business. No one can overestimate 
Cecil Carteray's good deeds to us — ^to me," said 
Freddy; "for I should often have been very 
unhappy while away if I had not known Cecil, 
and depended on him." ^ 

"We grant you all that. Now, come to 
business," said Colonel Penwame. 

" He was desperately in love with Miss Drake. 
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He proposed, and was accepted. Heaven for- 
give her, but she behaved like a little viper. 
I have it all from his own lips. He never told 
it till the other day, when I went to London to 
arrange with him about coming down again ; 
my dear old father had so set his heart upon it. 
He told it all easily enough. But it made me 
very angry. Letty Drake was engaged to him, 
had told him, with the openness and truth of a 
good angel, how she loved him. Then he wrote 
to her father ; and the answer assured him that 
a new thing had arisen — ^the only way to secure 
Trederrick to her was to marry her to Hugo 
Penwarne. He was told that she placed her 
life in her father's hands; and Cecil was in- 
structed to go. She broke up his life for the 
chance of keeping Trederrick for her own. She 
was ready to sell herself to another man, while 
her own words were in Cecil's ears, saying how 
she loved him. Mr. Drake was, as we all know, 
a man incapable of falsehood. I saw his letter 
to Cecil, I declare that I never saw a stronger 




and their happiness, for that he was mistaken 
about Letty being faithful to him. She had 
placed her life in her father's hands." 

" Have you any more to say t" asked Colonel 
Penwame. 

^'Only this. Liza and I are the only ones 
who know of this — ^unless you know. Some- 
thing of course you know, because as much was 
said in Mr. Drake's letter to Cecil. We — my 
wife and I — are so shocked at all this, that she 
is not up to the trial of meeting Miss Drake on 
the old terms." 

" I like her sincerity. Freddy, will you take 
back this message to her ? Tell her to wait, to 
restrain her judgment. We never heard till 
now about Cecil Carteray. As to Hugo Pen- 
warne, I know, and we all knew at the time, 
that it was proposed to him to marry Letty. 
I told Peter Drake that if ever I inherited 
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Trederrick, it would be given to Hugo. On 
that matter I know no more." 

" I am sorry to say that we do. It is impos- 
sible to respect Miss Drake." 

Captain Goodman said this with exceeding 
bitterness. Mrs. Penwame looked bewildered : 
and Miss Teague horror-struck. 

Then Colonel Penwarne, standing where the 
strong light from the window fell straight on 
his fine face, turning his head towards Freddy, 
said, laying one hand on his wife's work-table, 

"That right hand to a crown piece, my 
friend, that right hand would I willingly wager, 
to prove that Letty Drake never behaved ill to 
any man in her life. And if she recalled her 
promise to Cecil Carteray, he '^ell deserved it ; 
and you may tell him so from me." 

" It would be a dangerous message," said 
Captain Goodman, stiffly; and then Colonel 
Penwame laughed. 

It was evidently a struggle with Freddy, 
fie could scarcely keep his temper. But he 
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"I know her^' said the Colonel. "My grey 
hairs tell of long knowledge of human nature, 
during years when the judgment is clear, and 
the heart is cool, I don't want to say anything 
against Cecil. But if one is to blame, that one 
is not Letty." 

Captain Goodman gave a ceremonious bow. 
" It is time to go," he said. 

"Let us send for Letty," suggested Miss 
league. 

"I have no right to cross-question Miss 
Drake," said Captain Goodman. i 

" Nevertheless, stay with Mrs.Penwame while 
I go and speak to her." 

When Colonel Penwame left the room, his 
wife said, 

" Freddy, I won't have any quarreling." 

" I think Colonel Penwarne one of the most 
delightful of mankind ; but I won't stay in the 
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house with that handsome, smooth-tongued 
deceiver. My admiration is so turned to bitter- 
ness, that I would rather never enter this house 
again. But you must forgive me ^" 

The Colonel walked in trimnphantly. Letty 
was by his side. Her face was blooming like a 
rose ; and there was a marvellous brilUancy in 
her eyes. By an effort of desperate strength, 
she contrived both to look and speak, almost as 
if the subject to be talked of was an indifferent 
matter. 

"Ohl Captain Goodman," she said, "I am 
very sorry for any trouble to any one. It is an 
old story. I really believed till this last visit of 
mine to Trederrick, that Mr. Carteray had 
talked all through a pretty love-story with a 
very young and very inexperienced girl, and 
then thought it wisest and best to say no more. 
It is so many years ago now. But I have 
found his letter to my father, and my father's 
answer. All things considered, it was a very 
wise answer." 



never knew of either the letter or the reply, 
I never knew of either — do you understand ?*' 
" Yes. In fact, you thought Cecil false ?" 
"Yes; I suppose so. It is so long ago. 
Whatever girls of eighteen think, I thought, I 
imagine." 

"And you can talk quite lightly of what 
broke his life to pieces ?" 

" I can tell the truth — I have told it." 
"I have seen Mr. Drake's letter. He dis- 
tinctly says that you have declared to him that 
you would place your life in his hands." 

" It was an expression I often used to him — 
used to him in good faith. I never said it in 
any special reference to Mr. Carteray. But I 
am not going to discuss my father's act. He 
used his judgment. I think we must say no 



more." 



In fact, she could say no more. Her strength 
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was on the point of giving way. And Freddy, 
with his qnick and sensitive nature, saw it all. 

"I am very mnch obliged to you, Colonel 
Penwame,'' he said. ** What day are we to 
dine here?" 

"By-the-by," said that gentleman, " did you 
lose a five-shilling wager this morning?" 

It was a treat to see the merriment that 
beamed from those honest eyes most merci- 
lessly on Freddy. 

** I should have lost if I had accepted it, you 
know." 

He looked round to bid Letty good morning, 
but she was gone. 

" Is Carteray coming down ?" 

" He is at Marsland now." 

When he was gone, Mrs. Penwarne, in the 
understanding companionship of Miss Teague, 
made lamentation. " Poor Peter I oh, poor 
Peter I " she sighed forth softly. But Miss 
Teague's thoughts were with Letty. It was to 
her as if a cloud had been Ufted off the past^ — a 



time in her life, without any sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PEACE. 

Yet stars for thee are bright 
In midnight skies, 

And tranquil worlds of light 
Around thee rise. 



FOSBERT. 



TT was a great day in Letty's life. She had 
-^ got herself safely out of the room, and safe- 
ly and unseen into the privacy of her own 
apartment ; but what was to happen next I 

She did not know that Cecil Carteray was at 
Marsland ; but she did know that he could not 
be too far off to be easily communicated with. 
He was within the limits of the united king- 
doms somewhere. And he would know the 
truth. That was a great fact. The certainty 
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Letty had gone through so much ; her self-dis- 
cipline had been so long endured that she could 
wait without any — actually without the small- 
est pain. 

The question was before her — how would 
the knowledge of the truth affect Cecil ; what 
would he feel, what would he do? But she 
knew, and the knowledge came without grief 
or any kind of distress, that time must have 
changed him in many things, and that it had 
certainly changed her. For the past never 
comes back to us. The events of time change 
everyone. It may be " for worse," it is, let us 
believe, oftenest " for better, " but still it is 
change; and those who for years have been 
drifting apart, and leading lives of such separ- 
ate experience that the difficulties which have 
disciplined one could scarcely be comprehended 
by the other, must never think that they can 
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meet once more, and be to each other what the 
lookers-on would call "just the same." Thei»e 
is no "just the same" in this changing world, 

Letty was young in years still, but she was old 
in knowledge. She had learnt to wait. She 
was able to look out into the future with calm 
eyes, equal to the steady examination of what 
might be coming to meet her. She was, in a 
sense, safe out of the reach of those pangs of 
disappointment from which she had suffered so 
keenly once. Once she had nearly died for 
Cecil Carteray. Very lately she had wept out 
all the tears she had to shed at the discovery 
of how their lives had been parted. But now 
that the truth was known, and justice had been 
done to him and to her, she could wait. Some- 
thing would come. No doubt she would see 
him. How would he appear to her disciplined 
intelligence I What would she be in her grave 
womanhood, to the man who had told his love 
to the timid trusting girl, with the worshipping 
heart and consenting brain? 

q2 



ing to Letty now. She knew it, and waited 
well. 

But she wrote to her mother — 

" You said you would come down if I wanted 
you. I think I do want you. Mother, I 
know the truth about Cecil. I cannot write 
it; but he was not wrong. It was all kept 
for me among my father's papers. I have 
had to tell the truth ; and the truth I know 
will go to him. I am not either hoping or fear- 
ing. I am making no plans, expecting no 
change. We are two different people. The 
Cecil Carteray and the Letty Drake of years 
ago, exist no longer, it seems to me. And this 
is all that I seem to know. Yet, I want you to 
come to Trederrick, for if there is anything in 
the future I should meet it best by your side. 
So come down if you can, and write to Aunt 
Jane and summon me home. We have a very 
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pleasant party in the house, I feel so old. 
Pretty girls of seventeen, just come out, whom 
I remember as children, are very fond of me, 
I think, and treat me quite respectfully." 

Letty went down with this letter herself to 
the village post-office. She had a little plan 
about being away at luncheon time. Perhaps 
she should get a biscuit and a cup of milk at 
Mrs. Ferris's farm. 

In truth her step was lighter, and her dark 
and beautiful eyes saw more of heaven than 
earth. There was a real gladness within her, 
and her spirit seemed to be singing a song of 
praise. There had been no crime and no dis- 
honour. Cecil had done no wrong, fle was a 
true man, an honest self-denying man. A man 
who had believed himself ill-used and never 
complained ; one who had been struck and had 
never returned the blow. She was very glad of 
that. " After all," she said in her heart, " there 
is no real evil where there is no sin." 

Her spirit never once rose up against her 



up to his rights. She felt all that, and never 
debated the question. Her tears — those unavail- 
ing tears which are the consequences of a fruit- 
less regret — ^had all been shed. The part of her 
life on which she had never dared to look ba^k, 
the dark place out of which the shadows grew, 
had become illuminated by most welcome light. 
The darkness of suspicion was gone; the heavy 
sense of wrong was departed ; there had been 
much pain, but no treachery, much suffering, but 
no insult. The lips tliat had touched hers had 
never been closedin thecruelty ofheart-wounding 
silence ; the heart that had promised her faithful 
love had never lied. 

These thoughts were enough for happiness, 
even if she should never see Cecil again — nay, 
more ; even if, seeing him again, she yet should 
see one who had no desire to lose his freedom, 
or repeat past words. They were both free. 
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They might smg their song of praise together. 
The evil thought had been taken out of their 
memories, and life was a rejoicing thing, and the 
world a better place, because Cecil had done no 
wrong. 

Suddenly the thought of the burdened years 
of her life came upon her since that day when 
she had been struck down by sudden illness and 
shown the gates of death. Had that not been 
evil I Had it not been terrible — cruel ? The 
question came across her mind so sharply that, 
as she was lightly, happily treading her way 
over the hardened pathway and through the 
winter air, she paused, standing still to answer 
it. 

Had she not been made a sacrifice ; had she 
not been the sufferer, the victim — and all for 
nothing ; broken to pieces for a fancy, left like a 
wreck to make the folly of an unfulfilled idea? 

" Oh, my sick heart, oh my broken life, my days 
without a future, my close companion, patience ! 
What you taught me ; what strength to bear all 
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of it," was her answer to herself. " I would not 
now have been without that discipline for any 
joy that I can imagine for myself." 

She sprang forward on her way. Her life 
was bright within her. Her heart was rejoicing. 
She had lost the burden, but she had kept the 
strength that through it had come to her. Life 
was more than contentment and submission ; it 
was a sublime thanksgiving. 

She was so glad to be alone. She was glad, 
too, to stand there under the bright sky. It 
suited her new sense of freedom to be beyond 
stone walls^ and away from human beings and 
their wants and luxuries. The cold breeze was 
welcome ; the salt sea blessed her. Everything 
about and around her seemed to be in harmony 
with her unburdened spirit, her rejoicing 
strength. It was not like the return of youth 
to her. It was better than that. It was the 
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perfecting of her womanhood in a world which 

had become glad and good. The bitterness had 

gone out of life. 

She was stopped in the middle of the village 

by a young woman, curtseying and begging her 

pardon with a proud happy smile. 

"Oh, Ellen, you have your baby. What a 

> 
pretty one 1 A great deal prettier than the boy 

we saw the other day." 

" Well, miss, boys want fine limbs, and girls 
fine faces, they say. But the boy is a beauty in 
his father's eyes. We were all thinking, Miss 
Drake, that you'd come our way soon. It was 
but a few of us that saw you when you were 
last in the village, and you have been away an 
uncomfortable time." 

" I could only spare time for a few visits. I 
came to Trederrick to arrange some affairs. I 
came by myself to work hard and get things 
done. Now I am at Coombe ; and soon I shall 
again be at Trederrick. My mother is coming." 

" And her ladyship is going to pack up, the 



Colonel Penwame's. We like that, you know." 

"Well, 'tis all right. The men make the 
land ; and they were first upon it," says Ellen in 
a manner that meant to say she was stating 
facts beyond the reach of argument ; " no doubt 
*tis all right." 

" There were very few changes in the years 
during which we were absent," says Letty. 

" I don't know about that, miss. There was 
marriages, many of them ; too many, some folks 
say. Dick Barton was only twenty-two, and 
Harriet, my sister, only seventeen. But they 
had had fine luck with the fish, and there isn't 
a cleaner girl in all England. Marchant Gedds, 
too, had an upper floor to let; and only old Jona- 
than down below. I did not see much harm in 
it myself." 

" I am sure they did right," says Letty. " I 
shall go to see them." 
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"They won a sovereign last flower-show," 
Ellen says, " and they'll be very proud to see 
you;" and she smiled, quite shy with happiness, 
for she was very fond of her young sister ; and 
*^8ome people^* — ^that mysterious family — ^had 
said Lady Judith would never approve of a 
school-girl being so forward as to marry like 
that. 

The elder sister had watched for the happy 
moment when she could have the first word with 
Miss Letty. 

" And then there was the man who came here 
and started opposition tea and sugar. It put 
us about sadly. And to- think how the old Mar- 
chant, who had been so long content with penny 
profit}^, and prospered well, should be put to 
such a risk ! If I wasn't ashamed to walk the 
streets I And the man was a branch, you know. 
He was sent &om that great shop at Newton, 
and offered to start a miners' club for the tobacco 
and shoes, and a woman's club also for the child- 
ren's clothes, and tea, sugar, and blankets. I 



didn't you know of it ? I did hear it was even 
printed." 

" Yes, I heard something ; but we were a long 
way off, and where a different language is 
spoken." 

" It must be very ill-convenient," remarked 
Ellen. " But when it came to the fever, then 
Colonel Penwarne stepped in. It was very 
queer premises ; had once been a bam. He bought 
it there upon the spot ; turned everything and 
everybody out as quick as quick could be, and 
lighted a tar barrel one calm night, and burned 
it all to ashes. There was no ' ifs ' nor * buts ' 
in his mouth. And when he heard the things 
they had offered, he said, 'Well, have them. 
If such things are good, organize them your- 
selves, and your calculations can be corrected 
by one who knows more than we do.' And so 
we have our clubs — yes, indeed I The Colonel 
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was so straight and ready and powerfiil ; and 
no peradventure about it," Ellen declared with 
emphasis. 

" We are all proud of Colonel Penwame," said 
Letty, saying good-bye, and leaving Ellen to 
tell her neighbours how Miss Drake was the 
same* dear humble lady, but more lively and 
pleasant than ever. And it " was very natural," 
the people said, to have them at home once 
more. 

Letty got down to the waves. They came 
in merrily at her feet, crowned with sparkling 
foam, and making music. She stood on a point 
of rock whose dark sides were glittering like 
marble, and in whose crevices, where it rose at 
her back, the sea-pink grew and looked out 
across the level of blue waves, far off to the bluer 
sky that came down to meet them. All was 
calm and clear, and the sun, with a steady light, 
brightened the vast expanse that sunk and 
swelled with a gentle motion, as if it were being 
rocked to rest and peace. She came down from 
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she had known from her birth, and from which 
she had been parted so long. 

She was at peace with the whole earth. All 
these things, on which she had looked in her 
hour of trial from what had seemed to be the 
chamber of death, had once, in their silent sym- 
pathy, been to her as the witnesses of Cecil's 
perfidy, but now they bore testimony to his 
truth. 

She came up the path towards Miss Teague's 
orchard, and passed the hedge-rows of tall 
elms — those speechless trees whose beckoning 
branches had seemed once to say merciftil things 
to her when, destitute of human sympathy, she 
had looked through their pencilled outlines to 
the blue waters beyond, and let her sad eyes 
and silent tears tell her unuttered story. They 
might see her smiles now, they might point 
pleasantly to her unburdened heart, for she 
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passed under them free — ^free 1 It was the sense 
of freedom that blessed her ; the present sense 
of heavy chains dropped off— the chains that 
bound her to a dead past, from which she could 
never separate her life, but which now were 
gone for ever. 

Miss Teague's cottage looked still and lonely, 
but the laurustinus trees were full of budding 
flowers, and the red berries had not all fallen 
from the arbutus close by. Prinking little ban- 
tams stepped up and down daintily, and gave 
themselves all imaginable airs; the favourite 
white Persian cat, too well educated to interfere 
with its feathered companions, watched them 
with blinking eyes. That little tyrannical dog 
Dandy came forward with the utmost hospitality, 
every inch a gentleman, to welcome her ; and 
Letty sat down on a granite step, the " upping 
stock " of former days, and graciously accepted 
his civilities. Here she rested ; and — as it is so 
good to do sometimes — here she played a little 
with life, and thought herself in excellent com- 



temptation which the company of Letty might 
be to him, and she went on alone to Mrs. Ferris 
and the Cot farm. 

" 'Tis a «ight for old eyes," the good woman 
cried, as Letty came up to the wicket gate. 
"My dear, Tm mortal glad to see thee. 
Step in. I only just cast eyes on ye t'other 
day. But you have been busy at the great 
house. Miss Teague — Heaven bless her I — told 
me. She's a heart-healer. I had begun to won- 
der and long after you. Old age is exacting, 
you know — and a heart-healer is she," repeated 
Mrs. Ferris, wiping her spectacles, and replacing 
them with ah exhibition of great care; "my 
dear, come in ; sit down ; let me look at you." 
And the spectacles had to come off again, and 
the glasses had to be repolished with a yet 
greater degree of nicety. 

" Yes, here I am at last. And you reward 
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me for stajiog away by your welcome when I 
come. But, Mrs, Ferris, I'm hungry. I shall 
misB luncheon at Coombe, unless you turn me 
out of the house immediately." 

^* Bless her heart 1" The old womau laughed 
with enjoyment. ^ Here, PhiUis— the other one 
is gone— married ; and mamed pretty decent 
too. You'll like to hear about that— Phillis, the 
yesterday's loa^ and butter ; and the apple-pie, 
and some cream." 

*« Thank you," said Letty. ♦a like all the best 
things Tery much." 

** Ton are just the old happy heart out on a 
hoUday, that you used to be before that illness 
took you, and the other troubles came." 

*♦ Yes, I am just the same* I fieel as if I were 
here, as I used to be, on the twenty-ninth of 
May, to see you gild the oak leaves for the best 
boy in the schooL" 

« That's right," said Mrs. Ferris. « That is 
how it should be. Where the grief comes from, 
there Uie grief goes. We are not meant to keep 
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say things to me well worth minding. She 
would pick a few words out of her poetry books, 
and say them again and again. After she was 
gone, I was surprised to find how they stuck 
about the place, staying like echoes among the 
old walls. She used to say to me, * When I am 
gone you will' not be long troubled. You will 
learn the meaning of these words — " Those tears 
eternal that embalm the dead " — ^but such are 
not wept out of the eyes, you know.' And that 
is true. The work went on. But her memory 
is as green as the meadows in a perpetual spring. 
Then there was such a visibly strong hand in 
it," said Mrs. Ferris. "Geraldine had a life 
annuity. She had money too ; and she had 
saved. When the lawyer made her will, she 
laughed because he provided for the possibility 
of the boy dying first. And yet he did. And 
so it was that the money she had got of her 
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own, was divided, and half was left to me, and 
the other half to those Canadian people ; which 
they got, and seemed surprised and thankful. 
They'll be more so by-and-by, for I only touch 
the interest of her legacy, and I have left them 
my share too ; for, my dear, you must know 
those folk out there, are true born ladies and 
gentlemen. They are, indeed. But they all 
came down in the world, with a kind of a run 
somehow. My husband's mother was a Graham, 
so was his first wife — cousins, they were. With 
them, and Geraldine's husband, died off all of 
the sort in this country. But one had had some 
extra courage^ and had gone off to Canada to 
work, and build themselves up a bit ; and he did 
it too. And they took to Geraldine, liking her 
letters, and knowing firom them what kind shQ 
was of. And their offers for poor little Joe were 
good and true, — and how she worked to make 
him their equal — ^but he had a better home in 
store, and went to it, by a call that allows no 
choice." 
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round oak table covered with Bnowy damask. 
Mrs. Ferris did the hostess's duty, and Letty 
ate with an appetite* 

^ It does me good. There's nothing so good 
as the old sweet face that yon wear to-day. 
Miss Letty. Is it all as yon lik;e ?" 

^ I think I never liked anything so much ever 
before. But please to go on talking. I have 
been many years away, remember; and even 
Miss Teague's letters could not tell one every- 
thing. Have you heard firom Qeraldine's Canad- 
ian friends I" 

** Why, yes ; and have you seen Mary — poor 
Mary t She who is at Mrs. Baynard's to teach 
the child." 

" Yes ; I saw her. But only from the windoV^. 
Mrs. Baynard is quite fond of her." 

*^ Sure to be. She is a real good one ; and 
she is very well-favoured. I feel proud of her. 
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I assure you. But there's trouble again. £h, 
the world's full of it I" said Mrs. Ferris, almost 
impatiently. " Her father wrote to me and said 
George was a young man from the old country, 
and like to make his daughter happy »" 

** And did he die I" asked Letty. 

"Die!" repeated Mrs. Ferris with a show of 
irritation that brought back old times to Letty 
till she smUed-^'' Yes ; why not ? She said she 
lost him. Was I going to ask if he was dead 
after that ? She would not lose him alive, would 
she f Dead ! Why, Mrs. Carteray comes speer« 
ing about the man, and says, like you, did he 
die f He was a very respectable man. What 
else should he do I He was very respectable, or 
her father would not have written as he did. 
What else could he do but die, thinkest thou ?" 

Letty apologized. ^' Oh, I'm not thinking of 
you. But Mrs. Carteray came speering," — ^this 
was Mrs. Ferris's word for inquiry in an antag-» 
onistic sort of manner. " And why should I be 
responsible? Those Grahams are as good as 
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isters, nor Mrs. Carteray's either. I had to tell 
her so, I assure you," she said, calming down — 
" I had to tell her." 

" She is very pretty," said Letty. 

" They were all handsome. Til say that for 
them, and include my husband in the same, and 
his first wife, whose picture was over the fire- 
place, and destroyed by accident when the 
chimney fell in — ^'twas a rubbishing old house — 
but fine land." 

<' I have made such a good luncheon," says 
Letty. 

" Fm proud to hear it. Keep it in mind, and 
try it again. But have you seen Mr. Cecil? 
He's a greater stranger than you were. But 
he sat in that arm-chair yesterday, and I was 
glad to see him." 

« Indeed 1" 

" Yes be'd been good to me, you know, when 
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he was a wanderer. Mostly, I don't like wan- 
derers. But you will mind that Captain Hugo 
and Miss Alice were married close on those 
deaths, ou account of the Indiaman sailing. 

I 

So Mr. Baynard, who knew where Mr. Cecil 
was, wrote to him, and told him all about things; 
and asked him, if ever he wandered near the 
Grahams to go and see them. He sent me a 
note through Mr. Baynard, just before he came 
home — ^he has been home, or, anyways, in Eng- 
land, a good bit, but I never saw him before — 
to say he had seen them, and had many things 
to tell. It did me good, for I truly loved Ge- 
raldine. But when he sat there yesterday, he 
had little to say, except as to the country, which 
must be very fine. But I saw him up in the 
churchyard, and I think he has a feeling heart. 
It is years ago since he saw them, I suppose, 
and he had forgotten, no doubt. I said nothing 
of poor Mary. I suppose he went to Mr. Bay- 
nard's, but I can't tell ; and if he did, he would 
not see her. I purposely never spoke of her. 



promised those happy young souls at Lerrins to 
pay them a visit*— he told me so* • When Cap^ 
tain and Mrs. Penwame oome to Trederriok/ 
he said. Then I made bold to answer him— 
^ And are your old friends forgotten?' I asked« 

* Old friends,' said he, • make way for friends 
who are just at old, sometimes !' * Well/ I said^ 

* I think it's right.' And the Captain has chQd*' 
ten. They must have selfish hearts who can't 
rejoice over children's Toices at old Trederrick* 
But Mr. Cecil is altered— very much altered," 
said Mrs. Ferris, finishing her gossip, as Letty 
put her hat on, feeling that she had heard a 
great deal— for she had not been in the room 
when Captain Goodman had spoken of Cecil 
being at Marsland — ^'He's changed. People 
can't go up to the Arctics one time, to San 
Francisco another, and not be altered. Then 
he was with Injins, and then with English — ^here 
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and there — ^but he has such a steady way with 
him. Such a man he is, not a bit of the boy left 
— ^IVe known him many years, you understand. 
And his eyes so mild, and penetrating, some- 
how ; and his beard so fine. Oh, he's a grand 
human creature ; and I liked to look at him." 



CHAPTER Xn. 



TRUST. 



What is our bliss, that changeth with the moon, 
And day of life, that darkens ere 'tis noon ? 

Prior. 

A NOTHER and another day passed at 
-^ Coombe. Letty's satisfied heart was* still 
calmly resting in its new and gratefiil peace. 
Colonel Penwame had talked to his wife, and 
found her, as usual, engrossed by a love-story. 
" How little we know of anything 1 " she ex- 
claimed. " I declare it is terrible. We never 
understood our own child. We knew positively 
nothing of Letty. Here has been a man's life 

ruined, a girl's existence perilled ^" "Oh 

the world's a dreadful place," said Colonel Pen- 
wame — and " all's well that ends well," ejacu- 
lated Miss Teague. 
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" Nevertheless we do not know the end," said 
the Colonel, 

" Oh, I could not doubt Cecil," cried his wife, 

" But, my dear Jane, I thought that, in your 
code of morals, not honour, but love was lord of 
all/' 

" Why not unite them f ' 

" They are sometimes antagonists." 

"And that is exactly what ought to • be pro- 
vided against." 

" Once I thought so, and proposed last spring 
to marry Hugo and Alice in three weeks, and 
you insisted on giving them all the anxieties of 
a love-story, and risking the breaking of their 
hearts." 

" Well," she said, " I really don't know what 
to do." 

"We have nothing to do. I have found 
one daughter quite trouble enough. And I sus- 
pect that Letty has suffered enough to know 
now how to take care of herself." 

Which was quite true. She was undisturbed. 



man and every woman, of every age and taste, 
was ready to declare that her &scination increas- 
ed every moment — she was a wonder among 
women, and they all felt spell-bound. On the 
second day she had an answer to her letter to 
her mother. 

" I am coming to Trederrick, my dear child | 
and as you will get this letter to-morrow morn- 
ing, I wiU hope to be with you in the evening. 
Ask your atmt to spare you to me, though at 
80 short and unceremonious a notice ; and per- 
haps you could order dinner at seven. A din- 
ner for three, dear Letty ; a dinner to ask a man 
to ; for Cecil Carteray is here — actually in the 
room at this moment, and he will be my escort 
home ;.and we must give him some food before 
he walks by night, by the cliff path, to Lerrins, 
which place he left yesterday. He is changed ; 
but you know I never saw many faults in him. 
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and T oan, I find, put up with him as he is. 
fle is grown — ^it is quite true, I am sure, fie 
has got the better of all over-oivilizatiozi, and 
scorned a carriage when I talked of sending him 
home. Hare I raised jour ouriosity ? He will 
be glad to see his old friend* I can promise jou 
that." 

Letty took the letter with a verj steady 
ooxmtenance to her aunt. That aunt, true to 
her character, quite trembled as she read it. 
Diamond drops were glittering in her beaatifol 
eyes as she gave it back, with an — *^ Oh, my 
dear Letty !" and a yery trembling voice. 

^ If you please, don't!" said Letty, andkiseed 
her; ♦*! declare that I am sorry to go. We 
have such a pleasant party, and everybody is 
ao civil to me. I am beginning to like reeeiving 
attentions, ' 

♦* But it will be pleasanter soon." 

** Dear good prophet, thank you. Thank you, 
Aunt Jane ; how kind you have always been to 
mel" 



Everybody wanted to be a help to Miss Drake. 
Everyone had last words, and would have 
asked for last walks, and last interviews, if hu- 
man strength could have borne so much. But 
at last she was at Trederrick, and alone. At 
Trederrick with shutters closed, curtains drawn, 
and lamps lighted, waiting. For a moment she 
wished that she might have had a little — ^yet a 
little more time. 

The wheels of the carriage were heard on the 
hard gravelled drive ; there was an opening of 
doors,* a running of servants ; Letty walked out 
to the hall to meet her mother, trying to be 
ready with a strong and an unselfish heart to 
meet Cecil. It was a supreme moment in her 
life. She knew it, and felt it through every 
nerve. But the carriage had stopped, and she 
had caught sight of the dim figure of a man — 
she was in her mother's arms. 
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Then — ^before the old man-servant, before the 
man who had travelled with them, in the pre- 
sence of the good old house-keeper, with the 
knowledge of other eyes near, and other listen- 
ers waiting, she said — "How do you do, Mr. 
Carteray 1" — and he had her hand in his, but he 
never spoke. . 

It was as if life had travelled back. What 
wasallshe had suffered, all she hadlived through? 
— what was anything in the sad past to her at 
that moment 1 Had not his coming back obliter- 
ated all memory of grief, and his presence there 
made all life happy. She never doubted him. 
Once more all his old power over her came back, 
and yet she had scarcely seen his face, and ac- 
tually he had never spoken to her. 

In a few minutes, after some ceremonies about 
which Letty's intelligence seemed to know no- 
thing, and by some process of which she knew as 
Uttle— they were all three in the morning-room, 
which, being smaller and snugger than the draw- 
ing-room or library, Letty had used lately. It was 



asked her daughter if she should have known 
her guest. 

** Eyerybody says he is altered,*' she replied— 
then, looking up in his face, ^* and I suppose you 



are/' 



'^ Don't suppose it," said Cecil ; and then she 
aaw in him the Cecil of past days, the one most 
to be admired and loved of all on earth* 

^It 18 late. We must go. You must be 
shewn toyour room, Cecil — oomewithme. Be in 
my dressing-room in five minutes, please, Letty," 
said Lady Judith* And so she was left there 
alone. 

What was he like ? Was he really changed ? 
He was not---«urely he was not as handsome as 
he once was. The image of the Cecil Carteray 
of six years before rose to her memory plainly, 
and Lettjr, gazing into the fire, laughed. This 
man was a thousand times handsomer than that 
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one. And yet she did not care for beauty — good 
looks were girlish things. Nevertheless there 
was a mysterious beauty about Cecil now — in 
her heart she thought it was too visibly a super- 
natural work to be talked of or described. It 
was the temper of the man, tried and puri^ed 
in many fires, that shewed like a story in his 
fiice, full of kindness, worship, and truth. 

She went to her mother's room. 

" Well, darling 1" Lady Judith took her in her 
arms. '^ I know nothing He has said nothing. 
He only walked in where I was sitting, as if he 
had reaUy annihilated time and space, and 
would ignore all events but one. He held your 
father's answer to his letter in his hand. You 
have seen the copy ?" 

« Yes, mother." 

" I read what he gave me to read ; and when 
he asked me to speak to him, I could only reply 
that I could not help it. It had not been my 
doing. I had nothing to say. That I was guilty 
of nothing worse than wishing for Hugo as a 

VOL. in. s 



** I told him what had oocarred at Norwood. 
He asked if it were possible that yon could love 
him stiU. I said yon were most unlikely to have 
gone on loving a man who must have appeared 
to yon as the vilest of hypocrites, the most im- 
pertinent of human beings. He asked if he 
should have a &ir chance with you now. I said 
he had grown a beard, and was so changed. 
How should I know? Would he dine with us 
here, to-day, at seven I Then he laughed his 
old laugh. I always used to like him, and he 
always pretended to have a regard for me. It 
amused me to hear that laugh and to make him 
talk again. He talks capitally. He asked what 
he should do, and I Ud him go and marry one 
of those old women who were so benefited by 
the will case he won for them. Now go and 
make yourself beautiful. How handsome you 
must look after the Hurons I But that was some 
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time since. He has been in Denmark and Nor- 
way, and is generally supposed to be under an 
impression that a man ought never to stay two 
nights in one place. He came up to town to 
show me those letters, because Freddy Goodman 
had told him something ; he came down with 
me, because he hunts to-jnorrow, to please old 
Sir Harry, He will go up in a balloon, I should 
think, if you say so ; — so take care how you pro- 
voke him." 

Letty went away smiling, and silently. 

The short time before dinner was occupied by 
Lady Judith's questionings. She wished to save 
Letty all awkwardness. She felt in her heart 
that those two could not speak small nothings 
to each other as if they were really only com- 
mon acquaintances. Whether the end was to 
be yes or no, they must tell out their story once, 
and immediately. 

The dinner was announced, and they went to 
the dining-room, and so the next hour passed 
away. 

s2 



Letty never debated the matter. She was 
perfectly quiet. Not a nerve trembled. It was 
a moment full of solemnity. What might come 
she did not know. She heard her mother's de- 
parting footsteps. She knew she was alone. 
She sat full of the thought of how time had 
passed, and what time had brought her to. The 
moment of which she had not known, the great 
moment that the future had held all along 
through the sad, the suffering, the amazed, the 
patient past, had come — ^it had come. So she 
thought and felt ; so all other thoughts and feel- 
ings were swaUowed up in that one absorbing 
fact — it had come. 

She heard a footstep, and she knew whose it 
was. She never looked up, but he had drawn 
a chair to her side, and had sat down. 

" Letty, our life, that was once so dear to us, 
was snatched away — might it come back again ?" 
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She never spoke. " As far as that is possible, 
might it be t" She was dumb, but he was not 
misunderstanding her. *^ If it could ever be — 
and with me those hopes are pow revived with 
a force that is not easily controlled — ^if it could 
be, then, first, before I asked for a word from 
you, I must tell you much. Could you listen 
to me r 

She raised her eyes to his face. She looked 
steadily at him, and he as steadily returned her 
gaze. 

'* 1 was never untrue," he said — " you know 
that — you know all. There is no need of ex- 
planation. But you can never know, nor am I 
going to try to tell you, the pain of the rend- 
ing apart of life and its best hope. I had, as it 
were, consecrated myself to you. In you I saw 
my love, my duty, my work, my reward. Never 
mind that now. I struck out a new way ; I 
sought a new life ; I went into a different world. 
But, Letty, a man's history never stands still. 
Mine did not. The story of my life you must 



" But I must hear, Cecil. I am not afraid to 
hear," she said. 

" Neither am I afraid to tell," he answered ; 
and she saw how his honest eyes kindled, and 
in her heart she admired his beauty, if beauty 
he had, which she doubted ; only it was beauty 
to her, and goodness, and strength, and truth ; 
and even in that moment she smiled, remember- 
ing how Mrs. Ferris had once said, " The best 
men are never the handsomest." 

" I come to you, Letty, not as the same man 
— not even in my love the same. I will love 
you better than before, and more loyally than I 
ever could have loved you, if we had never 
parted. It is not only the living man that 
grows, develops, and strengthens as time gets 
on, and brings him hard work to do ; the will 
gets firmer, the heart more courageous, the de- 
sire deepens ; he becomes brave and wise ; he 
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learns where to yield, and when to conquer. 
Those lessons I have learnt, and in a hard 
school — in loneliness, among strangers, where I 
have, with my own hands, and of my own will, 
for my strength, for my cure, worked my way, 
and won my bread. So I am another man, 
ready to be as fond and as true ; less easy to 

be rid of ^Have I said enough for this first 

time? Will you think of it all? and to-mor- 
row, when I ask if I may tell my story, your 
answer shall be enough for me. I have not a 
thing to say to you that I shall shrink from 
telling, yet I have that to say which you must 
hear." 

'* Let all that be as you will. The old trust 
has come back," said Letty. 

Lady Judith wanted him to stay with them, 
but Cecil would not. The next day was the 
great hunting-day, and the meet was so near 
that Lady Judith thought him wrong to leave 
the house. But he had promised Sir Harry. 

"I breakfast at Marsland to-morrow," he 



Then he put on a wonderful coat in the hall, 
and stood there, with ^ stout oak stick, saying 
they must come to him— he cotdd not bring his 
shoes into the drawing-room. They wished 
him good night in the hall. Letty could look 
at him, speak to him, smile in his face, as in old 
times. He took her hand in his, and held it a 
moment while he spoke to her mother. He 
gave her one sweet glance of such happiness as 
made her heart beat. He was gone out into 
the night, under the bright stars, meeting the 
clear frosty air ; he was to her the pattern of 
all that was good and most to be desired. Joy 
had come — such joy 1 — such brightness 1 The 
sun in splendour had penetrated into her shade. 
It seemed to her that he was ten thousand 
times better worth loving than the Cecil Car- 
teray she had known before. The words he 
had said, the manner of his saying them, had 
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revealed so much. Her whole spirit gave 
thanks. Her heart was buoyant — ^her life was 
crowned. 

Very seldom is it given to anybody to feel as 
Letty felt. It can only be where there has 
been deep suffering. It is what it is because 
it is the rebound after pain. To Letty the end 
had come, and the beginning. The beginning 
and the end had met ; the pain had got lost in 
the pleasure, and the pleasure had got perfected 
in the pain. There were only a few hours be- 
tween her and the words which were to satisfy 
and make sure the bliss of life to both of them. 
To-morrow ; that sweet to-morrow 1 The anti- 
cipation was so happy, the certainty so sweet, 
she could not grudge the waiting. She felt like 
one hugging the happy hours, telling them not 
to pass too hurriedly. She liked to enjoy the 
great calm of the moment, and to look forward 
to the confidence that would see her possessed 
of the knowledge of his past, and trusted with 
his future. So the night passed and the morn- 



day. Dear old Sir Harry waa in the saddle, 
people said, and the Captain, that best of sons, 
and most accomplished Master of Hounds, was 
in his place, on the most promising of days, and 
among an admiring assemblage of mounted and 
unmounted lovers of the chase. 

The meet — ^the cross-roads — was just beyond 
the gate of the carriage-drive that led to Mr. 
Baynard's house. It was always something of 
a holiday when the meet was there. 

Pretty, young, chattering Laura was an ar- 
dent admirer of hunting and hounds. " Oh, 
there will be quantities of men, and all in red 
coats," she said to " poor Mary," who listened 
with gentle smiles, slightly suggesting, just for 
propriety's sake, that the conversation must be 
conducted in French once more, when the ex- 
citement of the coming hour should be over. 

As soon as there was any chance of anything 
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worth seeing, the whole i)arty were out on the 
gravel walk"; and Mrs. Baynard, who had taken 
the greatest possible fancy to her young go- 
verness, and felt quite prond of the success of 
that negotiation, could not help looking at her 
protegee with admiration. 

Simple and elegant her manners and gestures 
were, certainly; her printed black and white 
dress fitted her form to perfection ; she put on 
her clothes like a Frenchwoman, and was as 
quiet and reserved as the most severe of Eng- 
lish gentlewomen could desire. As Mrs. Bay« 
nard was not severe, she yielded, every day, 
more and more to the fascinations of her new 
friend, and excused herself, though no excuses 
were necessary, by saying that she had already 
done Laura an amazing amount of good, and 
that the child was exceedingly fond of her. 

Now, though they had thrown the early les- 
sons aside to see the sight that Laura had de- 
scribed, there was only the postman. 

It made them laugh. But there was a letter 



She opened the letter, standing quite still in 
the glittering road. Mrs. Baynard looked at 
her. The girl's pale face grew red, and pale 
again, and there came a sound from her white 
lips, whether of praise or blame, whether of 
sorrow, fear, or rejoicing, it was impossible to 
guess ; but from the very depths of her being it 
came, and she folded the letter together, evi- 
dently before she could have read the whole, 
and put it away. 

"My dear 1 It is not bad newst" whispered 
Mrs. Baynard. Mary's eyes were full of the 
strangest light, and tears were trembling in 
them. 

" No, no. I will tell you all. Kind, trusting 
heart — ^ and she held out her hand and clasped 
Mrs. Baynard's closely. 

** The horn, the horn I" cried Laura eagerly. 
A bright smile from Mary seemed to set Mrs. 
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Baynard free. She wrapped her shawl more 
closely round her, and followed her child to the 
gate, leaving Mary, who looked as if in capti- 
vity to some great idea which had completely 
mastered her. 

A group of mounted horsemen made the little 
lawn, and the great space round the group of 
oak that marked the centre of the cross-roads, 
quite gay. Mrs. Baynard was a universal 
favourite, and her husband was in the midst of 
the scene. 

Everybody knew them, and they knew every- 
body. 

There was Cecil Carteray, splendidly mounted, 
looking about him, and recognizing one glad 
face after another — high and low, rich and poor, 
all ready to make friends. 

The gate of the pretty entrance was left open 
for the convenience of those whom the Bay- 
nards knew, and who preferred the ladies and 
the sunshine to the shadow of the high hedge 
and the oak trees round which the hunters were 



Mrs. Baynard. " And, Freddy, ho w do you do ? 
Where's my &ther I Take care of Laura ; oh, 
please, don't ride so close." 

But Laura was incorrigible. She was every- 
where, and in every possible position of danger. 
Under one horse's neck with a rush, to escape 
the being knocked down by another, and tak-: 
ing refuge with screams and laughter at the 
heels of a third. 

It made Mrs. Baynard vHild to see her, 

" Oh, take care of the child. Laura, my dar- 
ling. I am so glad to see you ; please take care. 
How is Mr. South — good gracious, the child 1 — I 
heard your mother was at Marsland — Laura, 
you'll be killed. Somebody please to ask that 
great man on the prancing horse to keep out 
in the road. Oh, I know something will hap- 
pen — Where's Mary?" 

It was agonizing. Laura had so many friends. 
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Laura tried to keep possession of a favourite 
horseman, and to arrest both himself and his steed 
by holding fast by his stirrup leather ; then Mrs. 
Baynard cried so anxiously for "poor Mary," 
that she came, and was there in the midst of 
everybody in a moment. 

Suddenly there was a general movement, cries 
to be off, the hounds would find in the cover 
close by. Mary, stooping, seized the infatuated 
Laura, and looked up in the face of a red-coated 
hunter with whom the child had been speaking 
— she dropped upon her knees, to bring herself 
nearer to the child's height, perhaps. She look- 
ed up straight into Cecil Carteray's face — per- 
haps to entreat him to move with care, and 
have mercy on Laura. But there she knelt with 
her arms round the child, and her up-turned 
face, on which the clear light of day was gleam- 
ing, her mouth half opened with unuttered 
words, and her eyes fixed — full of a wild sur- 
prise, a boundless wonder. She knew him ; 
but, in some unguessed at way, her recognition 



Carteraj — as if to ask an explanation. The lips 
moved : but, with her eyes still fixed on him, all 
she said was ** Go." 

He wheeled his horse round quickly; the 
creature sprang under the needless spurring he 
inflicted on it. The sudden action of the horse 
made an instant confusion among the riders, 
who had not left the carriage drive ; there were 
cries of " What now, Carteray ?" " Why, what's 
the matter?" 

Mary said « Carteray" like one speaking in her 
sleep ; but in another moment she was stand- 
ing quite still, pale as marble, holding I^^ura 
by the hand, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

" It is always such a pretty sight," said the 
unconscious Mrs. Baynard, walking towards the 
house. " But, Laura, you are much too rash. 
You frighten everybody ; you must be quieter, 
dear child." 



I 
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"Mamma, may I go out and see them again?" 
said that yonng lady. " Cecil says he knows 
where the fox will go ; he is quite sure to go 
through Mrs. Ferris's farm, and try to get in 
where all that fiirze grows on towards Gwylter. 
If we go to the high ground above the farm, 
where those four great elms grow, we shall see 
them all come out of the wood, and go across 
the home-park, and down the slope to the 
level field at the back of the farm. May we 
go?" 

" You must ask Mary, dear. I can't have her 
dragged about to please you. And those slop- 
ing fields will be wet." 

" I should like to go," said Mary ; but her 
voice had lost its natural tone eipd sounded 
strangely. 

" I am sure you are not well, or have been 
scared by that adventurous child. I will take 
her myself if you would rather rest." 

" I should really like to go — but — ^please to 
go too. I think, really, I would rather not be 

VOL. in. T 



said Lanra ; *^ I think it was something in that 
letter." 

Mary stood still. There never was such a 
face as hers at that moment, surely. No one 
could guess its meaning. It was so odd, as to 
frighten the irrepressible Laura; for the child 
seized "poor Mary's" hand, and fixing her en- 
treating eyes on that inexplicable face, whis- 
pered, " Please don't look so," her little mouth 
all in a tremble ; ** are you vexed t" 

" I am not vexed. I beg your pardon, dar- 
ling." She stooped down and kissed Laura. 
" And as to my letter — " her white face was 
agitated again, as it were, by a quick passage of 
feeling across its fairness, which turned it red 
and left her eyes like diamonds — " as to tliat 
it was a letter from a dear friend ; a good, kind 
letter — ^an unexpected gift." 

" I am so glad," said Mrs. Baynard. ** Ity 
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here, in this country, you were to want a 

friend '' 

" I should come to you," said Mary. 



t2 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A CHANGE. 

He suffered human life— and died. 
What points of knowledge did he gain? 
That life was sacred all — and vain. 
Sacred, how high; and vain, how low? 
He knew not here— but died to know. 

Gambold. 

nnHOSE three, Mrs Baynard, Laura in a state 
•^ of extravagant joy, and "poor Mary," 
made their way to where the elm trees grew 
above the steep slopes, on the high ground 
which looked down upon the Cot Farm. Soon 
they were standing by the trunks of the huge, 
high-growing trees, wondering where the hounds 
could be, and gazing about after some indica- 



i 
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tion of the way that had been taken. Sudden- 
ly Laura's quick ears caught a sound. Hark 1 
they heard the music coming along the ground, 
then the echoing tread of the riders, then the 
hounds in full view, and all together. " You 
might have covered them with a table-cloth," 
said the renowned old huntsman at the end of 
the day. On they came. Very little " music " 
now. Ther^d coats came on too, a pretty sight, 
in a well-packed group, as it looked to the 
gazers from the hill. Then in twos and threes, 
and some who had lost their proper places ap- 
peared on a ridge to the right, as if calculating 
by what route they could best make up to 
themselves for the way they had lost. 

** There is Cecil Garteray. I know him by his 
horse," cried Laura. " Oh, he is worst off of 
all. How could he be so stupid I Sir Harry 
will never forgive him, and he will never get up 
with the hounds any more." 

Then, below them, through the flat meadow- 
land went the hounds, as by one consent taking 



and out throogh her orchard to a comer of cop- 
pice, which hid them all firom view. The riders 
passed before the watchers' eyes for a minute or 
two like a moving picture, and then^ for two or 
three minutes, there was no more to see. 

At the end of that brief space of time, some 
of those riders who had been left behind were 
seen galloping furiouslj through the peaceful 
meadow below — ^but not Cecil. Laura was in 
despair. Her fieivourite would be irretrievably 
disgraced. 

"There; that is all," said Mrs. Baynard. 
" Now we will go down this steep field, pay a 
visit to Mrs. Ferris, and ask if she has any fresh 
eggs. You must be careful, Laura. Let us take 
the hill-side slantingly. It is very slippery. 
Give me your hand. Pray take care." 

But Laura, light and fleet of foot^ refused to 
be led. She got on before the others ; and Mrs. 
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Baynard and Mary, making the descent more 
carefully, had jnst got to the fence on the right, 
and were turning to make their next angle, when, 
close to them, there came a cry to tell them to 
take care, and a rush on the other side of the 
hedge. A horse cleared the fence bravely — 
stumbled and slid — ^recovered himself with a 
scramble on the sloping ground, and then went 
down the hill side at a pace that looked terrible. 
His rider was scarcely more than a boy. Mrs. 
Baynard stood still, startled, and afraid to 
move. 

Then, once more, the same sound came, and the 
same leap was taken. But this time the horse 
carried no boy's weight; the rider was Cecil 
Carteray, and the horse on the slippery ground 
fell. He fell with his rider; he rose, with that 
rider ; fell with a terrible slide, and rose with 
his rider entangled with stirrups and reins ; the 
beast kicked out desperately ; dragged the man 
for a few yards, then kicked himself free some- 
how, and was down the hill and through an open 



horse, as she had said. The animal was out of 
sight in a moment. 

Mrs. Baynard gave one eager look, and ascer- 
tained her child's safety— ^that was her first 
thought. She saw the little red cloak rise from 
the ground, and Laura stood upright ; and she 
signified by a wave of her hand that she was to 
stay where she was. Her next glance shewed 
her Mary on her knees, with Cecil's head on her 
shoulder. 

She went to her quickly. Neither of them 
spoke for a moment. There was no need for 
words. Sight was enough, and they both knew 
that Cecil was dead. 

All over poor Mary's arm and breast the blood 
was flowing, steeping her dress, staining her 
neck ; and she, with mild, tearless, solemn eyes 
was looking in bis face, while Mrs. Baynard turn- 
ed away in an agony of grief and sobbed aloud. 
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" Did he speak ?" she gasped out. 

" Yes ; once — thank God, yes ; once." 
^ " What are we to do T 

"Go down to Mrs. Ferris. Get men — a shutter, 
a gate — ^anything. He must be carried some- 
where." 

Mrs. Baynard obeyed the calm, untrembling 
girl. She left her, doing exactly as she had been 
directed to do. 

Men came. Mary had never moved. Then 
they saw that the dead man's hand had clasped 
her by the wrist — she heaved a convulsive sort of 
sigh when they parted them. No one now gave 
any orders — ^Mrs. Ferris had directed them. 
They walked away with their burden, Mary 
following ; and they carried him across the pas- 
tures to the road leading to Trederrick ; then in 
by the back way, and to the door which opened 
close to the room where Miss Teague used to 
sit, when she was " lady housekeeper," in the 
old days. Servants met them — there were 
words said hurriedly— no questions asked. The 



and the shining river of time had brought on 
its flowing waters, a wreath to Letty ; a dark- 
stained wreath of Immortelles. 

" Where is Lady Judith T" asked Mary. 

" Here." 

" Madam, I take God to witness that I am 
his wedded wife, and the mother of his son. Let 
everyone understand me. We were not parted. 
I was not deserted. In a way which I will ex- 
plain another time, it came to pass that he be- 
lieved we — my child and I — ^had both perished. 
But he knew me with his dying eyes, and blessed 
me with his latest breath. One name he men- 
tioned as referring me to her who bore it ; so I 
read in his parting glance. Madam, it was 
yours." 

'^ I am glad of it. I have been his friend since 
boyhood." That was all Lady Judith said, but 
the gaze she fastened on the dead man's &ce 
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would have said to anyone capable of decipher- 
ing its language a great deal more. 

In a marvellously short time Mrs. Carteray 
was come. How much did she know ? — what 
did she believe T Lady Judith put these ques- 
tions gently but plainly, with Letty in the room 
to hear. 

"I knew he had been married," said Mrs. 
Carteray. " You remember the great wiU-case, 
which no one but Cecil seemed properly to 
understand? A death had occurred; a claimant 
to some part of the property had arisen ; there 
was a great desire expressed to see Cecil, or to 
possess his notes and memoranda. I knew he 
intended to come to England for a short time. 
I suppose I wrote very strongly ; but he came, 
leaving his wife behind, whose child had not 
very long been bom. He then told me, for the 
first time, of his marriage, and of the birth of 
his son. He never told me that he had been 
known by the name of Carter. He never said 
who his wife was. People must have ignorantly 
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he would return to Canada for life and death. 
This, and not emj doubt about his wife, made 
him keep his secret. As to his name — George ; 
you know Cecil was really his second name, 
he had been called by it from his cradle, to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, after whom he had 
been christened. Well, he got back. He walk- 
ed through London dressed as a working-man, 
though of a respectable order. He had to go 
to his old tailor to be made fit to be seen — ^he 
has gossiped it all out with me by the hour. 
He was to meet his wife in Liverpool — a little 
more than a year ago, you know. He was to 
bring her and the boy to me at Brighton, and 
we were to arrange the future in conclave toge- 
ther. Oh, how fresh, and odd ; how clever and 
amusing he used to be I Not till after his re- 
turn from Liverpool, and his utter misery when 
the news of the wreck came to him ^" 

" The wreck 1" exclaimed Lady Judith. 

" Yes ; the vessel was wrecked — lost — not till 
after that, long after that, when I was one day 



ing her till Lady Judith said, " This poor girl, 
Mrs. Carteray, is in my dressing-room. I took 
such care of her as I could — ^let us have Aer, 



now.'* 



Mary's story was soon told.' 

She appeared with the letter in her hand 
which she had received that morning. It ex- 
plained and confirmed her story. She was as 
white as a lily, as strong as stone. It was 
painful and wonderful to see how she overcame 
herself and trampled down her natural grief in 
the dust in order to make it inmiediately clear, 
and certain past all doubt and dispute, that she 
was his wedded wife, and the mother of his son. 
Everything gave way to it in a manner which 
they could not help admiring. Letty understood 
her thoroughly, and stood by her like a firiend. 

"And you are one of Geraldine Graham's 
relatives T" said Mrs. Carteray. 
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" I am the only daughter of the Canadian 
Grahams." Then came forth the letter which 
she had received in the morning. The name 
Cecil had gone by when he first came to them 
was Carter. She did not think he had ever ex- 
pressly intended to change his name. He had 
never spoken of it. It was the pronunciation 
which they had believed to be right, ^e had 
spoken of Joe and Geraldine, and of Mrs. Fer- 
ris. When her father had told Mrs. Ferris of 
her marriage with George Carter from the old 
country, who seemed to know her, she had an- 
swered that, a youth of that name had once 
gone from near her husband's farm, to seek his 
fortune, and* that, no doubt, it must be that 
person. Her husband had been a friend of Mr. 
Maitland, the clergyman who had married 
them. Mr. Maitland had said he was ^all right,* 
and it was from Mr. Maitland that she had 
heard that morning. 

The story of the voyage followed. 

Her husband had told her to follow him. She 
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This she had done. She was to sail by the 
Mary Jane^ and to be met in the Mersey by her 
husband. She was never pressed for money. 
But she always made the most of every penny. 
It was their way out there. She had felt now 
and then a little timid about being among 
strangers all across the sea. She could not 
account for it, but before paying all the money 
for her passage, she got very much averse to 
sailing in the vessel she had named. Also, she 
got by accident, acquainted with a family who 
were to sail, a short time after th^ Mary Jane^ 
in a vessel well spoken of and called The Swift. 
They told her to come with them. There was 
a young mother, so very delicate as to make it 
doubtftil whether she would get back alive, and 
the baby was the sanre age as her own. They 
oflFered to give her the money she had paid to 
secure her place in the other vessel, if she would 
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consent to go with them, and help to take care 
of the sick woman's child. She liked them ; 
they longed for her help ; she was haunted by a 
strange dislike to the other vessel ; so she for- 
feited her money, wrote to Liverpool to say 
what she had done, and sailed in The Swift 

On getting into the Mersey her husband did 
not meet her. She landed and went straight to 
the office, asking for George Carter. No such 
person had ever been there since a certain day, 
when the first letter had been delivered to him. 
No one knew anything about him. Her distress 
so much interested the person to whom she 
spoke, that his sympathy induced her to tell her 
story : then he told her that the Mary Jane had 
been wrecked — **The whole country is still talk- 
ing of it," he said. •* All lives— except those of 
three seamen — were lost. She was wrecked in 
a sudden storm, and within sight of land. No 
wonder your husband has never been here since 
receiving your letter. He thinks you are dead." 
Mrs. Carteray had remained in Liverpool till 
VOL. III. U 



" I have been thinking if there was anything I 
could do. I had jost made up my mind to tell 
Mrs. Baynard. Of course I had written to 
Canada, and to Mr. Maitland ; when I thought 
my case hopeless I told all." 

Then Mr. Maitland's letter was shown. 

Cecil, too, had written to him, and told the 
whole story. He had sent the printed account 
of the wreck, and messages to her father and 
brothers. With the tenderest words he bad 
written of his wife, and he had lamented her 
loss with the most touching expressions of 
regret. 

It was this very letter, telling of the death of 
wife and child, which Mr. Maitland had sent 
back to her, and which she had that day received. 

At the end of the letter, Cecil, speaking of his 
name being Carteray, and not Carter, regretted 
that he had ever yielded to the shortened pro- 
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nunciation of his true patronymic — "but," h^ 
said, " I had gone through such a fierce trial of 
disappointment, and so suffered through the 
treatment of those who had called me by it, that 
the change was pleasant to me ; and now, if I 
come back to live among you, as I may not im- 
probably do, 1 will never be known by any 
other. I should like again to be treated as a 
son," he wrote, " by those dear hearts who gave 
me a wife." 

No doubt rested on anyone's mind. Mr. 
Maitland's note to Mary was very kind and sym- 
pathizing. He told her he had an address by 
which her husband could be found, and that he 
had written to him. 

When the carriage came for Mrs. Carteray to 
go back to Mari^and, a packet of letters came 
also. Among them was Mr. Maitland's, to Cecil, 
directed to her care : 

" Dear Sm, 

" Your wife is in England. She 

u2 



under cover to the address inside. I have writ- 
ten by this ship, and sent her your letter. May 
you have many happy years with an accom- 
plished and virtuous woman, who loves you, as 
we know I There is no more time than wiU suf- 
fice to, thus shortly, acknowledge yours. 

" Tour faithftd Mend, 

" Franklin Maitland." 

"My dear Letty," said Lady Judith, that 
afternoon, " you had better go back to Coombe. 
And I see Jane's pony carriage coming to the 
house. Of course I shall see her alone. Ton 
can go back with her." ^ 

"Yes, mother." Then Letty, with the old 
still £ace, kissed Lady Judith, and said — "I 
would speak, if I had any words to tell it 



m. 



** Would you, dear ! Perhaps I can say it. 
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It is a happiness to know that in all his actions 
Cecil was an honest-hearted, true man." 

"Oh, yes." 

** Also, you are not — and in fact never were, 
even in your imagination ; nor ever could be — ^in 
love with another woman's husband." 

" I believe that you have really said it," said 
Letty. " But I am happy I" 

" Yes ; why not ? I never said that, because 
it is a matter of course. In the presence of his 
wife, what else could you be ?" 

" Oh, mother, how well you understand. It 
is, again, a great joy to know that he never said 
a word to me that I ought to wish he had not 
said." 

"He was incapable of it. Sudden deaths 
shock one. I haVe, for his memory, only the 
most profound respect." 

"Yes; as I said, other things are for his wife 
to feel. She looks such a pretty child. She is 
only just twenty. Great love and great grief 



ed an audience — " It is Mrs. Ferris, my lady." 

So Mrs. Ferris, leaning on her stout stick, 
stood before them, and they rose up to re- 
ceive her. "Lady Judith, I don't ask any 
pardons. Mrs. Penwarne has just arrived, 
but I made bold and said I must see you first. 
I have been here for hours, with poor Mary ; I 
am, more than anybody, like a real relation, 
you know. I told them to tell you 1 was 
here." 

" I have been too much engaged to give you 
your welcome," said Lady Judith ; " pray forgive 
me ; 1 did not think you would feel on cere- 
mony, at such a time, with Mrs. Cecil Carteray 
here. Of course you were the person with whonoi 
she would best like to speak." 

" I thank you, my lady. But I want to say 
more. Will you send for someone to stand by 
her. Your ladyship's lawyer, Mr. Copley, per 
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haps. JEe, Mr. Cecil, her husband, like a wise 
man, before he left her, made his will. He gave 
her a sealed copy of it. That seal has never 
been broken, and the will is safe in her box at 
Mrs. Baynard's. He told her that he did this, 
before his voyage, lest he should die before her 
or his boy. Had she not then best have Mr. 
Copley to stand by her, my lady 1" 

"Yes. You are quite right. I will write to 
Mr. Copley at once." 

" And I would go and fetch her child to her," 
said Mrs. Ferris, " but here again I want your 
help. Will you lend me a servant for company? 
I am strong, but I want company. She will 
give me authority. I'd have your own maid, 
because we are friends, if you would spare her." 

This too was immediately arranged. And 
then Lady Judith went to Mrs. Penwarne. " It 
is so good, and so like you, Jane. And I want 
to get Letty out of the house — ^I must stay 
while things are happening." 

Then they talked together like sisters for a 
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daughter to London. 

^Oor lives here are finished," she said, to 
Colonel Penwame. ^I hope Alice and Hugo 
win not let Trederrick stay desolate. It is very 
good and right of Captain and Mrs. Goodman 
to take Mrs. CecQ Carteray as a guest into their 
house. I hear she is to stay six months. By 
that time her mind will be at rest, and in a fit 
state to take the advice of fiiends as to her own 
future, and her boy's. I have had a morning of 
£irewell village visits. It has cost me tears.** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTER A TIME. 



This is the great elixir that turns gall 
To wine and sweetness, poverty to wealth. 

Henry Vaughan. 

WHAT is it that time will not do ? It did 
a great deal for our friends ; and to this 
history it brings a quick conclusion. 

Three years after, Hugo and Alice, at a late 
breakfast in London, talked together. Hugo sat 
in Parliament for Newton. 

"Belton's speech was sublime," he said. 
" There was a rush back into the House to hear 
him. He is a man who most thoroughly under- 
stands his subjects. He is a splendid speaker. 
Never occupied with himself, but devoted to his 



most miracalons memory, and he knocks tmth 
out of evidence as nobody else can. I delight in 
Belton. He is a man to be proud o£ If the 
country has any good in store for it, that good 
will be connected with that man's name." 

^ He has found his place," says Alice. ^That 
is the best thing that can happen to a man. He 
cares for politics and his country." 

** So do I," answers Hugo. 

•* Oh, of course. But I don't. Not in Lord 
Belton's way. I like a military despotism." 

** Imagine my salaam," says Hugo.* ** I be- 
lieve you." 

*' Letty was Lord Belton's first love, and she 
will be his last," observes Alice. 

Hugo looks up with a smile ; " And so I have 
been thinking. She is, of her kind, the most 
perfect of specimens. She gets handsomer 
every year. They would be lost — she and her 
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mother, at Trederrick, if they were really obliged 
to live there — and I am lost when I am any- 
where else." 

"I think they would be lost without Sir 
James and Lady Luxton. Sophy makes a lovely 
young matron. Her boys are nearly as good as 
ours." 

" What an admission 1 But all you say is 
true. Lady Luxton is a great deal to Letty, I 
see. A necessity in her life, in fact. And a fine 
old fiiend like Sir James is quite a respectable 
possession. He is always glad to have Letty 
with bis wife ;aDd Lady Judith spares her to 
them without hesitation, and to no one else." 

"Everybody would not appreciate Letty. 
Her good looks are her least wonder. She is so 
educated ; so fond of all — all — ^" 

" All what 1" 

Alice is at a loss ; ^^ I don't like to call her a 
learned lady ; it is such an ugly, separating idea ; 
but all that education means — I hope I am not 
talking nonsense — ^is so welcome to her. Every- 
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8tored-ap triviatities. They were not in her 
life. But she has the capacity for being gay, 
and Ughtrhearted, and even silly ; only it is all 
so clever. She is more to be admired than loved, 
perhaps — loved with the love of lovers, I 
mean.** 

^Oh! Ask Lord Belton. He understands 
her, and she admires him. I am sure of it. He 
is her match too ; with that light, easy way of 
his, there is a marvellous depth of tmth, thought, 
and sincerity, and the strength of an oak. He 
is a thousand times better than one of vour 
iron-wiUed men; he is elastic, and will last long- 
er, and will show no wear nor tear.** 

^ I wonder what Lord Dynham feels, and what 
her ladyship thinks f " 

" Don't you see how respectftdly Lord Dyn- 
ham bows to her. And my lady is quite nervous- 
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ly attentive — she sees the future mistress of 
Dynely in Letty's face." 

"It would be a very perfect arrangement," 
says Alice. " Nanny Teague always prophesies 
it, and my father and mother— supposing them 
to have any wishes beyond ourselves"— then they 
both laugh — " are quite earnest in their desires. 
I shall call on Lady Judith to-day." 

Alice called ; and she saw Lady Judith, who 
admired Alice and Hugo very much, and shew- 
ed her approval unfailingly. 

After a few words Lady Judith said, " You 
won't see Letty. She is with Lady Dynham. 
Lord Belton proposed and was accepted last 
night. Ten years ago I thought him insignifi- 
cant, and Letty would not — never thought of 
letting herself— look at him. He has drunk of 
the ' great Elixir' since then. ' 

*' Oh, I am very glad !" 

" Well, so am L Now please to tell me some- 
thing of the old life. You must ask me to Tre- 
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derrick often when I have lost Letty. What 
about Mrs. Ferris? And is there another 
Syringa!" 



THE END. 
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Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol> 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloqueiit; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Romance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels; King and Colonel; Rye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Cou teas of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender { Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots; Sir Francis' 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A CabhMt Council; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instractiva** — Examiner. 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historiiui than Mr. Dixon." — Pott. 

'*By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers./*— ? 
Illustrated News. 

''These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and mo»t brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by tumB, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's."— Stondord 

*'This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Messenger. 

'* A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — Echo. 

" The most brilliant and fascuiating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Sun. 

" Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well. Few subjects of higher and moi-e 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research In sources undiscovered till now; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its single pictures." — Sunffay Times. 



Contents:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— "The Wharf— Blver Bights— 
The White Tower — CharleHof Orleans — Uncle Gloucester — Prison Rules — Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham — King and Cardinal — The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Mkdpe Cheyne — Heirs to the Crown — The Nine Days' Queen — L^ 
throned — The Men of Kent — Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Jtidley — White Eoses — Princess Margaret — Plot and Counterplot — ^Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop of Ross — Murder of Northumberland — Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower — Sir Walter Baleigh — The Arabella Plot— Baleigh** 
Walk— The Villam Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 
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" From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinathig pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.** — Morning Post. 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in que^t of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dio- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediaeval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
htunan fiesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily Telegraph. 

**It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
nevel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — Daily News. 

'* We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

" This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
work& Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
f»tury of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romaoces." — 
Lraminer. 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
doctunents, ancient and modern, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history." — Globe. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. Townshbnd, 2nd Life Guai'ds. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

" Capt Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good hn- 
mour and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-htmting in Tunis is especially worthy of notice." — AtheMtuttu 

" A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, full of picturesque descriptions of 
notable places, and the present condition, and appearance of some of the most in* 
toreatiag cooutries of Europe." — Examiner. 
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VOL. 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8yo. ' 158. 

Contents:— The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— Wilton Court — Last of a Noble Line — Powder-Plot Room — Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot—Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — November, 1605 — Hunted Down^In the Tower — Search for Gar- 
net — ^End of the English Jesuits — The Catholic Lords — Harry Percy — The 
Wizard Earl— A Real Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower-Lady Frances Howard— Robert Carr^Powder Poisoning. 

From the Times:- "AH the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
ricaji — takes an interest in the Tower of London. ThQ Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lov'ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing un axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil tbem by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celihre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveller. 

By thft Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman," &c. 8vo. 158. 

" A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer." — Post. 

" A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit"— Z)at7y Neioi. 

"This volume will be found pleasant reading." — Athmseum. 

" A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphatically a 
good book. It is charmingly readable." — Olobe. 

" This is a truly f ascuiating volume. The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It is La Belle France :— Paris, with its quiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen andChartres — that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that is very beautiful and charming in these recollections."— .^c^. 



matee: Classical Schools and Benefactions; Schools and Scholars; Ob Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Stmctnral Newness oi 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad; Bednction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Qown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scholastica ; 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; Si Mary's Chmxih ; Ladies tn Besi- 
dence ; GK)wn8Women of the 17th Century ; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aolarian 
Bigoor; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Oeorgian, Elizabeth and Stnart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Tiimnph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellian Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; G^ardens 
and Wajks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; TerrsB Filii ; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
Written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

*' Those who turn to Mr. JeafFreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Bich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brigntens every page. Mr. JeafFreson is a very model of a 
cicerone; full of information, full of knowledge, 'The Annals of Oxford' is a work 
which well deserves to be reiad, and merits a i>ermanent niche in the library-" — 
The Oraphie. 

*' Mr. JeafFreson is, par exedUnce^ a popular writer. He chooses what is pio- 
toresqne and of general interest * * No one can read these Annals of Oxford 
without feeling a very deep interest in their varied contents. * * Mr. JeafFre- 
son's sketch of the University under the Stuatts and Georges is most entertaining 
and instructive." — Athenaeum. 

"These Interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history." — John Bull. 

** This work will add to Mr. JeafFreson's reputation, not only as an agreeable 
writer, but a careful explorer, who carries on his investigations out of the beaten 
track. We have perused these goodly volumes with much interest They con- 
tain lively descriptions of many of the leading events in connexion with the rise 
and development of the University; events, too, which have materially influenced 
our national history; and no unbiassed reader can glide through his pleasant 

Eages without acknowledging the fair and candid spirit in which Mr. JeafFreson 
as executed his t&aik."— Oxford Chronicle. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffbbbon, B. a., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. BOs. 

" This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed i>ermanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Times. 

A RAMBLE INTO BEITTANY. By the Rev. 

G. MuBOBAVB, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 248. 

"Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good powers of obser- 
vation. His book is interesting and amusing." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

** Mr. Musgrave always writes pleasantly, and manages to combine InstniGtloii 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportions."— £a;a/ntn«r. 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author 

of " New America," " Her Majesty's Tower," &c. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon's book- will be certain not only to interest bat to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to prodace a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — ScUurday Reoiew. 

^ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his snbject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 

Sneral readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to 
terest them." — AtJienavm. 

" Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Russia. The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant poet, is one of the best in the book, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good He gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the jury system in a case which he himself saw tried The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work." — Time*. 

** Mr.'^ixon has succeeded in producing a book which is at once highly valuable 
and eminently readable. In our judgment it is sui>erior to any work that has 
proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we heartily recommend it to our readers. 
The information he conveys is very great, his judgments are evidently the result 
of much reflection, and his style is singularly forcible and picturesque." — Standard. 

** We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or 
relaxation." — Examiner. 

" In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dixon carries his readers 
over a wide range of country, from the Arctic Sea to the southern 8loi)es of the 
Ural range, from the straits of Yenikale to the Gulf of Riga, and, by the force of 
brisk, nervous and picturesque language, makes them realize the scenery, man- 
ners, politics, poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts them." — 
Morning Post. 

'^Mr. Dixon's 'Free Russia,' is another valuable addition to the books of travel 
w^ich he has given us. It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europe."— -2)at;y Telegraph. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Pabkbb Gillmorb (" Ubique"), author of " Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle," &c. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. GiUmore's work. It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his pluck, 
enterprise and energy " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** An interesting, amusing, and instructive book." — Examiner. 

** A volume of exceeding interest, full of exciting and spiritedly told adventxure." 
—Sunday Times. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. MiLUNaEN, F.R.G.S. 8vo, vdth Illustrations. 1 5s. 

** Major Millingen's interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
In districts never that we know described before. Major Millingen is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the Eoords, and describes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and felicity."— ^oturda^ lUniew. 

** A thorougUy interesting work, which we heartily recommend." — Examiner. 



niAnd, " — P.xnminpr. 

** All who know Mr. Thombnry's racy, vivid, and vigoroos style, and his ple&- 
sant and graceful way of presenting information to the reader, will be sore to 
become familiar with his travels tiirongh England."— Z>at7|f TdeyrapK 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John GuMMiNa, D.D., &c. Thhd Edition. 1 voL 6s. 

'* Dr. Cmnming is the popular exponent of a school of prop)ietic interpretation, 
and on this Bcore has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange i)ort6nts of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
hiB facts very fairly. He has a case, and tiie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention '>f readera" — Tima^ Mietrch 6. 

*' A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able and honest 
assistance in understanding the signs of the timea."^i2ecordL 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. By -Robert 
Herbert Stort, Minister of Rosneath ; with an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs. Oliphant, author of " The Life of the Rev, Ed- 
ward Irving," &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
'* We cordially commend the perusal of this book to everybody." — Timu. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,* &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 308. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess op Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbert. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 

'* A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted." — Saturday Review. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo, with fine Portrait. 

" An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Bossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Rossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, is as interesting as a novel" — Sunday Times. 
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A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lornk. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

" The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute.'* — Times. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" An amusing volume. Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
ttion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calcidated to interest others as well." — Daily News. 

*' A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents in his travels, and these he always describes 
in a lively and amusing style." — Qlobe. 

THE LAD YE SEIAKERLEY ; being: the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 63. 

■ " This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of ' Mary PowelL' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pictures her own imagination has called up." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The interest of the work is of a kind which is unique. Fiction has been made 
to illustrate history in a manner which is at once unobtrusive and powerful" — Post, 

FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HISTORIC STUDIES. By A. Baillie Coghrai«^ 
M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
*' A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work.'* — Daily News. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By Agnes Sbhth. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, los. 
" A pleasantly written record of Eastern Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladies; it has an 
interest of its own. The tone is devout, and altogether the book deserves oar 
warm commendation." — Record. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. Bv Lizzie Selina 

I 

Eden. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. lOs. 6d. 
" A pleasantly-written voluma" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 voL 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. Il- 
lustrated by the ^Marchioness op Hastings. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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" To say that this story is by Mrs. Oliphant is snfflcient to nwommend it. It is 
written in a lively style, with graphic deBcriptions of personages and scenes, and ft 
thoroogh appreciation of the characters and life with wliich it deals.** — Olobe. 

MALVINA. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 3 vols. 
SUN AND SHADE. By the Author of " Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

THE HOUSE OF PERCIVAL. By the Rev. John 

0. BoYOB, M. A., Oxon. 3 vols. (In Aug.) 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 

'* Miss Grant has presented the public with a pleasant and most interesting 
work. She has clothed her heroine with the genius of a BacheL" — Messenger. 

RESTORED. By the Author of '' Son and Heir." 3 v. 

" The year has produced some good stories, but nothing that deserves more 
thoroughly than * Restored ' to be proclaimed the novel of the season. It stirs ^e 
reader's deepest feelings, its characters are new, its plans and incidents original. 
It is an exceptionally good novel, and will be widely read." — Post. 

** There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity about this story, and some good 
painting, both of scenery and character." — Saturday Review. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

" This novel is conceived and executed in the purest spirit The illustrations of 
society are cleverly and spiritedly dona" — Post. '* An interesting novel, plea- 
santly written, refined in tone, and easy in style " — Oldbe. *' The book is alto- 
gether agreeable reading." — Oraphic " This story is throughout interesting. The 

moral is good, the plot well conceived and executed." — John Bull. 

HER OWN FAULT. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 v. 

"This novel is full of power and as full of interest" — Morning Post. 

** This story is vigorous and original, and the characters are marked by strong 
individuality." — British Quarterly Review. 

" A novel which will be read with unmixed pleasure and interest Foremost 
among the positive efforts of the book is its finished literary atyle."'— -Examiner. 

MARQUIS AND MERCHANT. By Mobtimer 

Collins. 3 vols. 
" We will not compare Mr. Collins, as a novelist with Mr. Disraeli, but neverthe- 
less the qualities which have made Mr. Disraeli's fictions so widely popular are to 
be found in no small degree in the pages of the author of ' Marquis and Men^ant' ** 
— Times. " The best novel Mir. Collins has written." — Oraphic. 

RIDDLES OF LOVE. By Sidney L.Blanchard. 

*^ A well-written, readable novel. The whole story is bright healthy, and natural 
Mr. Bianchard's ready, fiuent and amusing pen gives us a gay and lively picture of 
modem life." — Standard. 

MARTHA. By William Gilbert. 3 vols. 

" ' Martha ' is one of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of Martha is an 
admirable picture.'— iS/>ecto<or. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



RALPH THE HEIR. By Anthony Trollope. 3 v. 

•• A very interesting novel The episodes of Sir Thomas Underwood's election- 
eering experiences and the whole of the Neeflt courtship are, in our opinion, the 
strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, now that Charles Dickens has 
departed, can write on such subjects so humoarously and so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope. Sir Thomas Underwood and his clerk Stemm, Mr. Neeflt and his daugh- 
ter. Polly, together with her lover, Ontario Moggs, are creations of which any writer 
of fiction might be proud." — The Times. 

"One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written." — Spectator. 

" We may with especial confidence recommend ^ Balph the Heir* as being plea- 
«ant reading. New characters in the sphere congei^ to the author's turn of 
speoolation are drawn with spirit" — StKhtrdaff EeoieuL 

THE NEXT GENERATION. By John Francis 

Maguire, M.P. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Magnire*8 clever book will well repay perusal" — Times. 

"Headers who will not care for the political and social bearing of this book will 
readily accept it in its semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the elements 
which make up a capital novel Mr. Magnire has entered on the illustration of the 
woman's rights question with thoroughness and ardour." — Post 

" In these volumes the reader will find much to amuse, and not a little matter 
for reflection." — Graphic 

" Very pleasant and amusing reading." — Echo. 

♦♦This book is clever and sparkling." — Standard. 

" A very remarkable and very fascinating book. It is a series of pictures of 
what life, social and political is likely to be just twenty years hence. It is a book 
that every man may read with instruction and every woman with delight" — FrU" 
man's Journal. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a 
clear, unaffected style. She has a decided gift for depicting character ; while the 
descriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book convey a distinct pi(>> 
torial impression to the reader." — Time*. 

" This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in which the incidents are laid 

gourtray the experiences of a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
npressions of grace and beauty." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, 
and thoroughly good of its kind."— jSfaturefoy Review. 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 3 vols. 

" A very well written novel The plot is constructed with wonderful ingenuity." 
—Examiner. " From the first page to the denouement the author excites, sus- 
tains, and baffles otir curiosity." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Ralph the Heir," &c. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
" In this novel we are glad to recognise a return to what we must call Mr. Trol- 
lope*s old form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readers of both sexes." — Times. 

DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Archibald Forbes, 

Special Military Correspondent of the Daily News. 3 vols. 
" We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits success. Our author, 
the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a Highlander, describes 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a soldier's career with spirit. 
The narrative, moreover, is exciting and romantic." — Athenosum. 

< 

RODERICK. By the Author of " John Arnold." 3 v. 

"This novel relies for its attraction on obviously accurate descriptions of Scottish 
life and scenery. Its merits are many."— Post. 
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Lodge's Peebagb and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tlie 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiUty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
oi-ders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical J^ist of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. ^ 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and BaronB, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of formerworka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguislv 
ing feature of this book." — Timet. 

"Lodge's Peerage must superaede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 
yA work of great value. It is tJtie most f^thful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the d&y."— 'Post. 

**The best existing, and, we beUevo, \Jia"VjeaX^%%^\^"S^«*'%^ WNa^Qaa ^\m&.^3«A> 
authority on the snbject" — Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Ss* 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and BlacketVs Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

♦' The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Buocess. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no oi'dinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'' — Scotsman. 

III.— THE ORESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

• " Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well* 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes .of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations hi life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa88ed."-/'o«< 

YII— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODESN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's No7e)i. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American Ufa «t\U. <2A'a^Ksc^« Ma»v 
lub jectof universal admiration. The new edVWoTi loxtaa ^.-^^^xX. oR. '^eaHstVScsix?^ ^sSkSw 
Blackett'B Cheap Standard Library, w\uc\i\i»a Sxi^\\iLeLfiAwstE»Q\ \i^^«rj\««^«««*»sas»a*> 
e/light iiteratore that ever have been written;' — MeMeim«r. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX^ GENTLEMAN," 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of Bti'ong effect" — At?ienasum. 

X.— THE OLD COXTET SUBTTKB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to fhose 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading/' — Examiner. 

'■'■ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MAEOARET AND HEE BEIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenaeum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

*' The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spet^men. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraviog 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who Ukes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

*^Thi8 last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

'* Tt were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — SUmdard. 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELA.W. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

" The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Timet. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

'•*■ We can praise Mrs. Gretton*s book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppoi^ 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Po9t. 

XVni.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiva" — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MXUGXKE.T k^l> "SESs. ^^\a^SMLAIDS," 
•' li asked to classify this work, -w a ahoTiV^ ^^ft V\ «i^\3M»>oftV« wa. ^ ^OoaiasK&aa.^ %sA. 
Tbe Caxtona.' "—Standard, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.; 

XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BdRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interost, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.'* — UltutrcUed Newt. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming Btory, 
fnll of delicate character-painting." — Athenantm. 

XXn.— STTJDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable^or graphic i>ower and observation. Th 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author/* — Saturday Beoiew. 

XXm.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
diaracters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athetueum, 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful hook.''— Athenteum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*' — LanceL 

XXV.— NO CHUEOH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— il^A^unmL 

XXVL— mSTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

^* A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instnio 
tiva'* — Athenaum. ** A charming tale charmingly tolA."— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

'* * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Time$. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSEEABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

**The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — (^larterlp Review. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend IV— -Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most aCfecthig memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche . 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few Uvea that will bft l\jSiR5t ^iVSaar 
struction, interest, and consolation.*'---£[a(%irdai)) Reme»>. 

"Mra.OJiphant's Life of Irving auppUoa «. Vm«'^^'^^ ^«k\^wwNMSfiu \\ Na ^'^>ssq»» 
eameat and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 



J\.A.^111. UJlAJLOXXiin O JILJLOX21AJ!i« 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*♦ A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Tlie writer has hit 
ofT a circle of varied characters all true to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

^ No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadeB 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenoeuin. 

XXXV.— AGNES. ByMES. OLIPHANT. 

" • Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — A^monrnt 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poft 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. 3y HEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thot^htfully and weE" — THmet. 
Mr. Dixon's veiy entertaining and instructive work on New America." — PcUl MaU Qon. 
*' We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — ScUurday Betitew. 

XXXVIII.— ROBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

•• ' Bobert Falconer ' is a work Ijrimfnl of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest. It is a book to be returned to again and agdiin for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenaeum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenteum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
' "A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
"* A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLU.— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR 0¥ " 30B.^ UkUYNX., GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel ; a ihoup\\«u\, -weW^^XXfttv >aooX v?tt.oVca% ^ Xawv^^jw «t«w\»«6c» 
with liuman nature, and permeated \)7 a pure ati(iuo\>\«k«^Vtvv'— Ex««v\n«T. 
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